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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


EDUCATIONAL JAM 


Training opportunities: Counselors and counselees always 
ant to know about opportunities in different occupations. It's 
ow just as necessary to ask about opportunities in training for 
ese occupations. There's no point in deciding on this or that 
cupation if you're unable to get the training. 

College enrollments: Pre-war peak in American college en- 
ollment was 1,400,000 in 1939-1940. American Council on Educa- 
ion expects figure to shoot up by at least 25 per cent. Schools 
ill be jammed tight for about three years. Then enrollments will 
rop again. 

Veterans go to school: Peak enrollments will be due to 
opulation increase and higher national income, but mainly to 
lood of veterans streaming into colleges with help of liberalized 
.I. Bill. Here's American Council on Education forecast on num 
pr of vets in colleges: By spring term or quarter, 250,000; by 
ext fall, at least 600,000 and maybe as many as 750,000. 

Enrollment crisis: There are at least three bottlenecks in 
ffering higher education to all who want it. First, there's 
errific housing shortage. This is especially tough on 30 per 
ent of vets who are married and 10 per cent who have children. 
ncle Sam will spend $192,000,000 for temporary housing, which 
hould help. Second, there's shortage of classrooms and labs. 
est way to break this jam is for colleges to use facilities 
round clock. Some may even use high school classes and labs 
fter high school hours. Third, there's shortage of teaching 
ersonnel. Colleges may have to stop being so technical in hiring 
mstructors. They're likely to find good men without Ph.D.'s who 
ot real teaching experience while in Service. 

Discrimination: Result of shortages is that many would-be 
tudents will be left out in cold. Many state colleges and uni- 
ersities are now limiting enrollment largely or entirely to resi- 
ents of their own states. Some schools are beginning to admit 
nly vets who were students in same schools before they went into 
orvice. 























ARMY SEPARATION FACTS 


Month of activities: Here's report of Army separation and 
counseling activities for month of October, 1945. It covers 122 () 
hospitals, 23 separation centers, 40 other separation points. 

Referrals: Twenty-nine per cent of men referred to agencies; 
were referred to Veterans Administration, 22 per cent to USES, 17 
per cent to Selective Service, 11 per cent to Red Cross, 10 per [ 








cent to Civil Service, 6 per cent to veterans' organizations, 5 


per cent to Army Personal Affairs. 
Plans: Thirty-five per cent of men processed planned to go 3 —— 


back to old job, 28 per cent sought new jobs, 9 per cent were ew 
going to sign up for full-time and 8 per cent for part—time train- 
ing or education, 8 per cent wished to take up farming, 6 per cent 
were going to start own businesses, 15 per cent were undecided. 
Problems: Eighty-—two per cent of men counseled had problen: 
or questions about insurance, 29 per cent about travel, 24 per 
cent job opportunities and plans, 24 per cent training and educa- 
tion, 22 per cent mustering-—out pay, 21 per cent pensions and 
claims, 17 per cent loans, 15 per cent job rights, 14 per cent 
taxes, 8 per cent rationing, 8 per cent own business, 8 per cent 
farming, 4 per cent type of discharge, 3 per cent family relation- the School ¢ 
ships, 14 per cent other personal problems. Building for 


WHAT'S COOKING IN V. A. Publishers o: 


New hospital program: Vocational Counseling and pre- Publications 


vocational training are being brought to bedside of disabled vet- 
erans in 97 Veterans Administration hospitals. Permanent advise- §Realistic Pre 
ment units are being set up in larger hospitals. In smaller hos- The B'nai B 
pitals counselors will come from nearest VA regional office. Be- 
sides regular VA counseling, plan is to bring into wards light 
work which will get men used to full-time on-—job training programs ee 
after recovery. 

Regular advisement program: More than 200 regular VA ad- Interviewing 
visement centers are now operating in colleges, universities, : 
junior colleges, high schools, and school districts. It's ex- The ABC's o 
pected that more than 300 centers will be in operation eventually. 

Help wanted: VA is hunting for several hundred Training 
Officers, Vocational Advisers, and Psychometrists. Hiring is done > 
by 52 regional offices. Here are qualifications for Training P Editorial 
Officer: For job paying $2,980 plus overtime, you need at least dian 

- P ‘ ssociation 4 

three years' experience; for $3,640 job, four years' experience; 
for $3,970 and $4,300, five years' experience. You can substitute 





Counseling a 








college training for experience to certain extent. Vocational i 

advisers will be hired at $3,640 and $4,300 plus overtime, years [) 
of experience and education corresponding to requirements for . peer 0 
Training Officer. Psychometrists, getting $2,980 plus overtime, Pingle copies, S. 
need three years' experience, with substitution of education for a 


experience to certain extent. For more information, write re- 
gional VA office or U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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The School Counselor at Work on Occupational 
Discrimination 


LESTER DIX 


Administrative Associate, Bureau for Intercultural Education 


HE QUESTION raised by this title is, ‘“What 

can be done by the counselor at work in 
chools to prepare students to deal success- 
ully with prejudice and discrimination they 
‘ill find in the working world?’’ Two very 
lear, practical and compelling situations 
ome to mind at once. 

The advantage of the trained fighter over 
he amateur in the boxing ring lies in the fact 
hat he has been prepared mentally, morally, 
nd physically by experience and instruction 
> meet and master the situation. 

at he will have to take punches. He will 
ot be disorganized by the first left jab his 
pponent lands. He probably will not even 

gteatly irritated because it is a part of the 
ame. He will be feeling out and sizing up 
isadversary and, with repeated punches that 
¢ takes, he may be revising his plan of 
tion. He certainly will not dissolve into 
umb surprise or explode into hysterical out- 
ge by what he and everyone else know to 

the facts of life in the prize ring. 

Similarly, millions of young men were re- 
atly prepared for combat by instructors 
rho had made an exhaustive job analysis of 
yhat it takes to be a successful soldier under 
he actual conditions of combat today. In 
oth these cases, the training consisted of 

Pcparing men to make fighting a job of work 

By giving them certain realistic facts and use- 
ll techniques along with a certain moral and 
motional readiness commonly known as 
orale. 

Everyone hopes that occupational life may 
ogressively become freer of conflict, but no 

Realist believes that all struggle can be elimi- 
fated or would wish to have it eliminated. 


He knows. 


In our increasingly collective life, what is 
necessary is to replace competitive struggle by 
cooperative struggle to gain groupends. Our 
educational job is to prepare young people so 
that they will not waste their energies fight- 
ing with one another for inadequate living 
conditions, but rather that they shall gear 
their drives intelligently to gain for them- 
selves, for and with their fellows, greater re- 
wards because they know how to team up 
with other needy human beings to satisfy 
their common needs. Thus far, there could 
hardly be fundamental disagreement among 
thoughtful persons. How shall we work 
with young people to help them operate suc- 
cessfully in such a framework? 

Let us break this general question down 
into two major queries, in the hope of teasing 
out some brief and tentative answers: 


(1). How shall the counselor prepare 
himself to get young people ready to 
deal with prejudice and discrimina- 
tion in the working world? 

How can the prepared counselor 
function in his actual work with 
youth who are destined to meet such 
attitudes? 


(2). 


PREPARING FOR THE TASK 


The counselor can scarcely hope to be ade- 
quate until he has clarified his own attitude 
toward prejudice and discrimination in the 
school and in the occupational world. He is 
a human being who has been developed by a 
complex series of influences, many of them 
highly prejudicial, of long history. He has 
inevitably been influenced in some measure by 
prejudicial attitudes, customs, habits, and 
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complacencies current in the family, the com- 
munity, and the group that have provided his 
social experience. Unless he has had unusual 
opportunity to examine himself with some 
thoroughness, he will be carrying about his 
own neat little bundle of unrealized personal 
prejudices. Until he takes a good look at 
them, sorts them out, and decides which 
ones he can honestly continue to harbor with- 
out damaging to good human relations, he 
will not be a good person for the counseling 
job. If on honest examination he finds in 
himself any tendency to meet some persons as 
individuals and others as members of group 
catagories in his mind, he should face the 
question, ‘Shall I go on trying to be a compe- 
tent counselor, or shall I make the real effort 
required if I am to meet every person as an in- 
dividual?’’ If he finds himself tending to 
assign certain groups of persons to certain 
occuational levels, he will have to ask, *‘Sha!] 
I give up counseling, or shall I inform myself 
more fully regarding individual human beings 
and occupational realities?’’ If he finds him- 
self accepting without examination any fixed 
occupational limitations, whether imposed 
by union rules, employment policies, parental 
prejudices, or the customs of the region, he 
faces the question, ‘Can I be a good counselor 
without becoming a better social scientist and 
friend of man?’’ Increasingly in the world 
we live in, we shall have trouble justifying a 
less adequate personal philosophy for the 
counselor than we expect of the most high- 
minded physician, minister, or teacher. The 
counselor's influence on the lives of others 
may be just as drastic as the impact of any of 
these workers. 


Tue CouNSELOR AND THE ScHoo. STAFF 


To one familiar with current school condi- 
tions another essential step for the counselor 
would seem to be the clarifying of his special 
function in the school staff. Teachers are 
likely to be so bogged down by pedagogy, 
administrators by routine, that they lose sight 
of the student as a human being. In today’s 
school systems with specialists operating in 
their various fields, it is surely the special job 
of the counselor to keep his sights on the indi- 
vidual, clear eyed to see the students as human 


beings, each with a set of needs which change 
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as the individual grows. Even to the extep, 
of becoming a nuisance if necessary, the coup. 
selor should prod the pedagogues and the ai. 
ministrators into an awareness of the studen, 
as unique personalities. Just as the physiciay 
has a social function in fighting bad com. 
munity sanitation, the counselor would seep 
to be the person to accept the responsibilit) 
for leadership in improving the over-all socia! 
climate of the school. Every gain in the geo. 
eral atmosphere of good human relations wi! 
help him with every specific counseling prob. 
lem. The counselor must recognize thar 
every teacher has some part in the counseling 
function. The character of the student. 


‘teacher relationship depends considerably o: 


whether the counselor and the administr- 
tors, who share with them the responsibility 
for leadership, work continuously to improv: 
group relationships. 


LEARNING THE Facts 


Another essential is for the counselor to in. 
form himself fully as to the actual facts 
prejudice and discrimination. Generous at- 
titudes on his part must be backed up with ex- 
tensive and detailed knowledge of what th 
existing practices actually are. It is obviow 
that one area for him to study is that of dis- 
criminatory practices in occupations. The 
picture is varied, confusing, and fluid. To 
day’s information may not be valid a mont! 
from now. Every time an employer or : 
union ventures into more liberal practices 1: 
hiring, training, assigning, or upgrading o 
employees, a minor battle has been wor 
Young people from minority groups shoul 
move in and consolidate these new position: 
as rapidly as they become available. Ou 
hope lies in the possibility that most of thes 
liberalizing adventures can be successfull) 
and quickly built into practice. In thi 
struggle the counselor can be “‘alerted, 
ready to act. 

Since he must begin with the young peop 
where they are, he will need the most realist: 
knowledge of discrimination and prejudice « 
the daily relationships of the student in th 
school. No school is entirely free of discrim: 
nation. Every such problem met by a0) 
student is subject matter for the counselor! 
concern. If he is to know how discrimin 
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ory practices operate in the school and how 
hey affect the students, he must be informed 
sto the part the home plays in the building 
od maintenance of prejudices. This means a 
bstantial background of psychological and 
orking psychiatrical understanding. Such 
nderstanding does not come from the read- 
ing of a book or two. It does come from the 
tegration of his day-by-day work with indi- 
iduals and his continuous study of psy- 
hology and human behaviour as available 
fom expert sources. 

The counselor must create conditions of 
ree communication between himself and 
rudents, teachers, and employers. Not only 
gust he be able to deal forthrightly with 
ach of these groups, he must work out con- 
itions under which they can communicate 
With one another. The members of each 
roup can learn to understand members of the 
ther groups as persons. The employer who 

tolefates prejudicial personnel practices is not 
ecessarily an ogre or a villian. He is more 
ikely to be a harried and insecure person 
oing the best he can under a complex of 
bressures, any one of which may threaten to 
estroy him. Psychologists continually re- 
Mind us that any form of personal insecurity 
fakes a person vulnerable to prejudices. 


} The teacher who favors one group over an- 
ther may be bedeviled as a person by funda- 
Mental, personal worries and fears. What 
the does in practice may turn out to be more 
the fault of her principal, her mother, or a 
dominant member of the board of education, 
than her own. As long as any of these pres- 
es working on a student, teacher, or em- 
loyer remain secret and unexamined, they 
event the problem from being solved. The 
founselor needs to know how to let air and 
Aight into such situations by helping people 
0 discuss them and by bringing together the 
individuals concerned for honest and friendly 
éxamination of difficulties. 

Finally, the counselor is on the firing line 
yhere a most bitter social battle is being 
Meught. Under existing conditions, he is by 
Profession a member of a pioneering minority. 
he rates high on all of the foregoing re- 
uirements, he is the member of a still smaller 
hinority. He must multiply his resources by 
vorking several times as hard as any member 
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of the complacent majority for better human 
relations and he must work at every plastic 
point. Every question he can leave in the 
mind of a prejudiced person as to the validity 
of his prejudices will help. Every time he 
can reveal an indecent or unfair practice, he 
will have won a minor beach-head for 
democracy. If he can create such doubts and 
distastes with a manner and technique that is 
in itself tolerant, understanding and patient, 
he will surely gain ground with every case he 
handles. 


Tue Speci1aL FUNCTION OF THE COUNSELOR 


Our second major consideration is the ac 
tual function of counselor. As a general edu- 
cator, the writer feels competent to make only 
general suggestions. The pri- 
mary service to the individual is to help him 
increase in health and strength of personality 
In every student he will find some vulnerabil- 
ities. Growing up is a struggle. Children 
are somewhat helpless in the hands of their 
elders. Under the pressure of those elders, 
they must learn how to live in a culture which 
requires many kinds of behavior which are 
not native to the human animal. Often they 
make sense only to the somewhat well- 
informed adult. In learning how to conform 
to this world alien to childhood, the youth 
has experienced many insecurities and has had 
to lean heavily on a few adults who give him 
some kind of affection and consideration and 
some sense of security. 

In adolescence, when the occupational in- 
terest begins to be important, a new set of in- 
securities arises. The youth begins to feel 
like an adult while he is as yet equipped only 
with a child’s social patterns and techniques 
He is struggling to balance the social pres- 
sures of his own age group with those of his 
parental group and, at the same time, to 
escape from both in order to develop his own 
personal values. He may still be dependent 
on an attachment to parent or older brother 
or sister and unable to function freely as a 
person. The counselor who is able to reach 
through the surface defenses to the individual 
inside, in ways that do not create embarrass- 
ment, can do much to remove fears, to dis- 
place the family attachment with a more ob- 
jective friendliness, and to provide security 


counselor's 
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and courageous initiative. Wherever he can 
do this, he makes one more individual less 
likely to ‘‘take out’’ his fears and worries on 
somebody else in the form of contempt and 
prejudice. To the extent that self-respect can 
be built from within, there is less need to 
build status at the expense of some other per- 
son or group. This basic armor against be- 
coming a prejudiced person is one that is 
worn on the inside. 

Along with the general vulnerabilities of 
growing up, there are always some specific 
attitudes toward groups that are hand-me- 
downs from the parental and community atti- 
tudes. In one neighborhood it may be anti- 
Semitism, in another neighborhood a feeling 
that Negroes will ‘‘take over."’ A Catholic 
family may be suspicious and scornful of all 
Protestants, although they know none inti- 
mately, or vice versa. The counselor can help 
the youth to examine such attitudes in the 
light of his own experience of all kinds of 
people in schools. The student can be helped 
to learn how feeble and silly a gesture it is to 
adopt such attitudes, no matter from whom. 
Youth who have been helped, out of school 
experience, to understand that these things 
exist and that they have an indefensible basis, 
are not likely to be knocked off their feet at 
the first Negro-hating or Jew-baiting foreman 
they encounter on the job. Moreover, they 
have gathered some intellectual content and 
capacity to think about such problems which 
will help them to find sympathetic com- 
panions in the struggle against prejudice in the 
working world. 

The counselor can discuss with the student 
the actual picture of human relations in the 
occupational field he wishes toenter. He can 
help the student learn the history of such dis- 
criminmatory practices as may exist. The 
youth will discover that such practices are 
not unusual but constantly spring from the 
frictions encountered in the everyday routine 
of earning a living. Thus informed, the stu- 
dent can face the decision of whether or not 
to tackle the occupation in spite of its preju- 
dicial practices or to avoid it in favor of other 
work offering more acceptable conditions. 
This decision probably ought to be different 
for young people of different temperaments 
and capacities. It ought not to be made by 
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the counselor, but by the individual with +}. 
counselor's help and insight. 7 

The counselor is also a teacher and instip;. 
tor of activity and self-learning on the part of 
the student. He can help the student to g,), 
techniques of inquiry and critical thinking 
which will enable him to gain information 
to the conditions of labor for himself a» 
which will serve him when he has left ¢h 
counselor far behind in time and place. No; 
only will the student have to inform himsel/ 
as to the policies and practices of employer; 
he is due to find that trade unions and pro. 
fessional organizations have their own prejy. 
diced patterns. Prejudice is everybod; 
problem, both within and without his ow: 
crowd. The beginner in any occupation, 
group will soon be initiated into a confused 
pattern. The worker at the next bench, th; 


foreman, the union organizer, and the man 


ager will all contribute something to hi 


knowledge of the character and effects of pre. 


judice in the working world. If he is luck; 
he may find a personnel man who continue 
some of the consideration shown him by hi 
school counselor. If the counselor has don: 
his job well, the beginner will know thx 
there are such things as personnel policies an’ 
personnel managers, and he will soon com 
to know where he stands in relation to thes 


SUMMARY 


The major job of the counselor, and per 
haps this summarizes what has gone befor: 
is to help the youth to formulate a person: 
outlook based on his own experience and 
some capacity for objective thinking as we! 
as upon refreshed social-moral attitudes tha 
conform to our basic democratic ideals and « 
a common human sense of fair play. 

In all that has gone before, we have pur 
posely refrained from placing the youth eithe 
in a minority or majority group. It is stati 
tical fact that the totality of our minorit 
groups forms an actual majority even if w 
exclude women, who in most respects at 
treated as an underprivileged minority in th 
occupational world. A very large number 0 


our young people are in danger of being dis f 


scriminated against for one reason or anothe! 
In such cases, the counselor's job is to prepa 


his students for the experience of being th 


victim of di 
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victim of discrimination. Basically the prob- 
jem of discrimination is the problem of those 
jiscriminated against, for it has a vital and 
injurious effect upon their lives, and educa- 
tion should cultivate in them the moral fibre 
to resist such injury and to arm them with 
some effective techniques for doing so. 
Democracy depends ultimately on the willing- 
ness of those deprived of equal rights to exert 
themselves to redress their grievances. Thus 
every youth whom a counselor can help to- 
ward refusing to accept unfair discrimination 
aimed at himself has become, with the coun- 
slor’s aid, a fighter for American de- 
mocracy. 
In some ways the youth from the favored, 
so-called majority groups presents a more 
dificult problem. The counselor who is sym- 
pathetic with the argument thus far may be 
more baffled by the complacency of the fa- 
vored than by the troubles of the under- 
privileged. Those who have not felt dis- 
crimination as a personal problem are more 
dificult to arouse, but in the adolescent 
period, individuals are still open to idealism 
and easily persuaded to a sense of fair play. 
They have usually not lived long enough in a 
prejudiced world to have found prejudice a 
‘key to personal advantage. In the public 
schools they may have had opportunity to 





OCCUPATIONAL DISCRIMINATION 


7 Since 1944 Lester Dix has been associated with the Bureau for Intercultural 
| Education. He has also bad experience in the New Jersey Public Schools; 
| as Principal, Lincoln School, and Associate Professor of Education, Teachers || 
| College; Dean of Instruction, State Teachers College, Newark, N. J.; and . 
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form friendships with members of many 
groups subject todiscrimination. The normal 
tendency of adolescents to live with one an 
other on a basis of individual merit and to be 
little troubled by the group discriminations 
which are so persuasive among their elders, 
can be strengthened and justified by a coun- 
selor who will not try to hide from them the 
fact that as people grow older, the increasing 
pressures and inevitable frustrations of living 
tend to make them take refuge in prejudice as 
an easy way to build up their sagging morale 
and their self-satisfaction. In the battle for 
real democracy, it is of the utmost importance 
that the minority group member fighting for 
his rights can occasionally find a real friend 
from among those who would ordinarily be 
on the other side fighting to preserve their 
privileges and prejudices. 

To the person who prides himself on his 
impatience with anything but what is "' prac- 
tical," much of this discussion may have 
seemed too vague and too “‘idealistic,’’ to be 
of use to the hard-working counselor. To all 
such, we submit that we are now living in a 
world in which it is no longer “‘practical"’ for 
human beings to fight against each other in 
mutual distrust and contempt, whether in 
military struggle or in daily occupational 
activities. 


Acting Director, Progressive Education Association. He has participated 

in five city school surveys and contributed frequently to professional journals. 

His special interests are educational philosophy and administration, educa- 
tional economics, and the arts in education. 





Building for School Counseling’ 


Recommendations Drawn Up by a Committee of Counselors 
from the Cincinnati Public Schools 


Transmitted by Mary P. Corre and abstracted by Grace M. Geiger, Guidance Director, 
Toaz Junior High School, Huntington, Long Island 


ost scHoot staffs are obliged to operate 
M in a building constructed many years 
ago before personnel practices, as we now 
think of them, were introduced. If coun- 
selors and teachers could confer with archi- 
tects who were planning school buildings, 
what specifications would they set forth? 
This was the problem submitted to school 
committees by the Superintendent of Cincin- 
nati Public Schools. 

Wanting to get the benefit of nation-wide 
thinking on the most efficient physical set-up 
for guidance facilities, the Guidance Facil- 
ities Committee questioned many experts. To 
expend a huge sum of money laying out plans 
for future schools means that the taxpayers, 
school children, and school staff will for dec- 
ades visit or work confined to the areas allo- 
cated by the finished construction. It has 
often been said that our school buildings last 
too long, that their conception is as outdated 
as the bustle. The conveniences and disad- 
vantages of the place of work become ap- 
parent as one pursues his daily routine. Asa 
means of presenting the best possible recom- 
mendations for the arrangement of the gui- 
dance offices in the new building program, the 
Committee solicited advice from outside 
agencies and eventually based its report on the 
suggestions received. These came from rep- 
resentatives of the Youngstown Public 
Schools, New York University, the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, and the 
Shaker Heights High School in Cleveland, 
to name a few of the contributing agencies, 
and served as background material for the 
report. 

Too many counselors are familiar with the 
problem of finding suitable room to conduct 
guidance services. The possibilities of growth 


' See also “‘A Special Room for Counseling,”’ Grace 
E. Harris, Occupations, November, 1940, p. 106. 


should be considered. However, the recon 

mendation that floor space be sufficiently re. 
stricted so that future expansion of the scho 

system will not find these offices ideally size 
for other purposes, is well worth heeding 
As one of the more recent aids to education 
guidance may suffer as demands and nee 

shift in response to pressure in other direc. 
tions. *‘Better be a bit too cramped than to 
comfortable,’’ advised one of the consultants 
Accurate planning takes into consideration 
present needs and the developing trends in th: 
vocational guidance offices. 

The placement of the counseling facilitic 
in relation to the administrative offices cam 
under general discussion. One contributor 
felt that the congestion of traffic would be te- 
lieved if the personnel office were placed in: 
different part of the building. The consensu: 
was that the proximity of all offices woul 
integrate all school functions and provide for 
maximum efficiency in giving service to the 
students and in using clerical help. *‘It would 
help to emphasize the importance of the 
counseling functions and it would facilitate 
exchange of information."’ 

Again and again advice concerned adequate 
clerical help. To save time for the counselors 
many schools have had to rely on student as 
sistance. Students might be used as recep 
tionists and file clerks if they are well in 
structed and supervised. If student help ist 
be relied upon, a room for such clerical work: 
ers must be provided. Too often student 
clerks cannot be used effectively because 0! 
limited office space. A mature receptionis' 
will not only be of direct assistance to the 
student in providing reading materia] anc 
helping in filling out of forms, but also cand 
essential clerical work during slack periods 

An open door welcomes students to tht 
counseling facilities for occupational informs 
tion, advice about pressing problems, satisfy: 
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ing curiosity about colleges, making appoint- 
ments, etc. Willingness to seek help is a big 
step in providing adequate service to the 
shool population. Many recommendations 
mentioned that a reception room should be 
comfortably and tastefully furnished. Strate- 
gically placed literature can spread useful 
knowledge, providing the arrangement is at- 
tractive and the supply changed or replen- 
ished frequently. Several contributors sug- 
gested that this same waiting room could be 
used for the health services. The reception 
room would thus be more widely used and the 
clinic would be near the personnel offices and 
perhaps privately connected. 

Privacy during counseling was continually 
stressed. Alma, a withdrawn person who ts 
depressed because she cannot make friends, 
needs an outlet through a sympathetic coun- 
selor in order to build up her self-confidence 
and discover how she can make herself inter- 
esting enough for others to seek her out. 


— 


ProvipE ror Groups 


Though the individual is important, many 
experts cautioned that aid to small groups 
must not be neglected. Group therapy is 
proving itself more and more. Not only can 
jyouth learn how to help themselves by help- 
jing each other, but they can develop projects 
to build up their self-esteem, perhaps assist- 
| ing in the guidance suite itself as custodian of 
display pamphlets on occupations and col- 
leges. The counseling suite should therefore 
provide a room in which the counselor may 
meet and work with groups of students. 
Individual and group tests are helping to 
provide objective appraisal and thereby re- 
moving some of the subjective element from 
counseling. The scientific administration of 
tests is essential. A room provided for this 
purpose should be isolated, well lighted, at- 
tractively furnished, and in all ways condu- 
/cive to the best efforts of the pupils being 
jtested. Space should be adequate ‘‘for stor- 
ing test materials and performance test equip- 
ment, so that students coming in for the first 
time are not frightened by complicated look- 
ing test materials spread all over the place."’ 
Many persons advise the alternate uses of the 
) testing room for group conferences and for 
| committee work. 


silent 
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The teachers have great advantages in their 
contacts with students. Every counselor wel- 
comes their keen and discerning observation 
in referring students to the personnel offices 
But the teachers’ part does not stop there 
That wealth of information, the confidential 
folder, should be accessible to them after 
strictly private histories have been filed sep- 
arately. One director of counseling in a large 
city system recommended that individual 
desks be provided for teachers who occupy 
the personnel rooms during their free time 
This will safeguard the whereabouts of the 
records and prevent leaks to people who 
might misunderstand recorded information 
which they are not equipped to interpret. If 
small conference rooms are provided, teachers 
can be assured of privacy in discussing prob- 
lems with individual students, parents, or 
social workers. 

The suggestions provided by those who 
generously gave contributions to the Gui- 
dance Facilities Committee can only be briefly 
summarized here. The enthusiastic, con- 
structive, and detailed advice provided a pool 
of data which the Committee could mull over 
and adapt to its own school system. On July 
1, 1945, the Committee finished compiling its 
recommendations for the new building pro- 
gram. Before reading these recommenda- 
tions in full, any counselor will agree that the 
personnel staff of Cincinnati, Ohio, is indeed 
fortunate in its opportunity to aim toward 
ideal guidance facilities. If past planning is 
indicative of success, the future guidance pro- 
gram will evidence the same careful handling. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Personnel offices (those for counselors, 
deans, etc.) should be in the same suite with 
the administrative offices. 

2. The doctors’ and nurses’ offices should be 
close by, perhaps across the corridor. 

3. The committee favors an arrangement 
for clerical workers so that all offices may draw 
from a central pool of clerical help. Few 
schools have large enough space for clerical 
services. 

4. In the personnel suite there should be 
a small conference room, just off the general 
clerical office, which may be used for student 
clerical workers, for teachers reporting grades 
(thus obviating the need for teachers’ re- 
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moving cards from office for this purpose), 
or for special conferences between teachers 
and parents, use of home visitors, psycholo- 
gists, or visiting teachers as need arises. In 
larger schools, two such rooms should be 
provided. If there are more than 3 personnel 
offices, an additional small conference room 
should be provided. 

5. A large conference room, class-size, should 
adjoin the suite. This will provide space for 
group-testing, large conferences, committee 
meetings, etc. It should be so located that 
if office expansion is necessary it may be used 
for this purpose. It would be helpful to have 
this room located so it can take care of any 
overflow when the smaller waiting room 
connected with the suite becomes over- 
crowded at certain times because of a large 
attendance rush, change in programs, etc. 
Room should be provided with folding 
blackboard. 

6. The waiting room for the personnel 
office should not be smaller than 150 square 
feet, if there is one counselor's office. With the 
addition of each counselor's office an addi- 
tional 50 square feet should be added to the 
waiting room. The waiting room should be 
adjacent to the general clerical office so that 
the clerical staff may have general supervision 
of pupils in the waiting room, and so arranged 
that a clerical worker may be located in the 
waiting room, as a receptionist, during rush 
periods. 

7. Each counselor's or dean's office should 
have 150 square feet of floor space. 

8. Personnel offices should include some 
Storage space, either built in or movable, in 
addition to storage space provided for clerical 
supplies and school offices in general. Filing 
cases should be movable, but built-in closets, 
bookcases, and cupboards are desirable. 

9. Personnel offices should be sound-proof 
and well lighted. (Opaque, sound-proof parti- 
tions extending to ke ceiling. ) 

10. Office furnishings should include large, 
movable desks, and provide space for a second 
desk or work table, also three comfortable 
chairs. 
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11. In the basin schools ome personnel ofc, 
(counselor's or dean's office) should }- 
planned for every 300 students. In the suburbay 
or hilltop schools this ratio should be on. 
personnel office for every 500 students. 

12. In the Roselawn unit which will con. 
tain a six-year junior and senior high scho 
the committee strongly recommends tha; 
there be a suite of offices for all personne| 
workers for both junior and senior high 
school units. This will ensure a much mor: 
satisfactory guidance program and continuity 
of service to pupils. 

13. If possible, emergency rooms should be 
placed near doctors’ and nurses’ offices and 
first-aid rooms used by the department of 
physical education. It may be necessary, 
however, to have one very small emergency 
room for boys and one for girls (which might 
also be used for teachers in serious emer- 
gencies) connected with the personnel suite 

14. A Jdarge, informal, attractive and com- 
fortable conference room is recommended for 
school visitors, college representatives, stu- 
dent conferences, etc. 

15. Cloakroom and lavatory facilities should 
be easily accessible to all offices. 

16. There should be strategically placed, 
artistic bulletin boards for current interest dis- 
plays in the central waiting rooms, guidance 
offices, and throughout the building. Al! 
bulletin boards should be enclosed in glass 


* * * 


Additional suggestions: 
1. A student activity room in close proximity 
to the administrative offices. 
2. Facilities for school publications office, 
ticket-selling space, etc. 


The program suggested above has been submitted 
to the general committe which includes also member 
of school staffs and those responsible for final de- 
cision regarding the $16,000,000 school building pro- 
gram which in the next five years will be completed 


in Cincinnati.—M. P. C. 
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Publishers of Books on Occupations 


HARRY D. KITSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


N A PREVIOUS issue (April, 1945, p. 411) we 
| presented a list of publishers who issue 
series Of pamphlets on occupations. (This 
list already needs amendment—see Occupa- 
nions, October, 1945, pp. 14-16, also this 
issue, p. 270.) The favorable response to 
that article prompts us to offer a list of com- 
mercial firms that make a serious attempt to 
publish books on occupations. The list given 
below does not contain the names of pub- 
lishers who issue an occasional book touching 
an occupational field, but it does represent an 
attempt to include all those that maintain a 
policy of cultivating this field, who publish a 
considerable number of volumes, and expect 
to publish more. For assistance in compiling 
the list and making the annotations the 
author is indebted to Gertrude Forrester. 

As will be observed from the description 
there is a considerable variety represented. 
Several houses group their occupational titles 
into a series. Others, while not maintaining 
a formal series, introduce uniformity through 
format or through use of similar wording in 
the titles, such as “Do You Want to Be- 
come—?"’ Some of the books are quite short, 
barely exceeding the compass of pamphlets. 
Some are planned for youth as young as eight 
orten years. Others range through the adult 
level. 

Two series tell the story chiefly through 
pictures. The series by Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany feature the fictional form of presenta- 
tion. 

While the writer has not had opportunity 
to read every one of the books in the various 
series, he has examined enough of them to be 
optimistic about their quality and about the 
authenticity of the information purveyed. It 
is evident that the publishers generally make 
a sincere effort to insure that their books shall 
be based on thorough research, that they shall 
cover the requisite topics, and that the infor- 
mation be presented in an unbiased manner. 
Apropos this point we should mention a fact 


J. B. rf spe Co., Philadelphia. 
i 


that is not as well known as it should be: 
The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, interested in maintaining a high quality 
of licerature on occupations, has a committee 
that is ready to read and criticize the manu- 
script of any book or pamphlet that is sub- 
mitted to it. The committee renders this ser- 
vice free of charge 
be addressed to the headquarters of the Asso- 


Ciation, 82 Beaver Street, New York § 


Correspondence should 


List oF PuBLISHERS 


Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. Series 


entitled Career Books contains more than 


§0 titles, mostly in fictional form. Second- 
ary school level. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. Series 


entitled Vocational Guidance Research Books 
Twenty titles suitable for youth of high- 
school age. 

Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. Series 
entitled Kitson Career Series contains nine 
volumes suitable for adult readers 

Harper and Brothers, New York, publishers 
oF teslon entitled Picture Fact Books. Thir- 

teen titles. The usual textual material is 

illuminated by pictorial charts and numer- 
ous photographs of workers. 

Ab- 
sorbed list previously issued by F. A. Stokes 
and Company. Has altogether about 20 
titles, not in series. 

Longmans, Green and Co., New York. Series 
entitled America at Work contains 12 titles, 
each book treating an industry such as 
glass, milk, coal. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., New York, 
publishers of series entitled Grow Up. Six 
titles such as ‘‘When I Grow up I'll Be a 
—.'’ For younger readers. 

Row, Peterson & Company, New York. 
Publishes the Way of Life Series (35 titles). 
Some, for example Green Kingdom, Way 
of Life of a Forest Ranger, set forth a single 
vocation; others, for example, Land of 
Hope, Way of Life in the Tennessee Valley, 
primarily aim to portray social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 
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Publications of the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel 


GEORGE A. WORKS 


Director, National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, United States Employment Service 
Department of Labor 


HE Nationa Roster, in carrying out its 

wartime mission of mobilizing technical 
and professional people for war industry, the 
Armed Services, and government, found little 
precise information available which could be 
used in defining and classifying professional 
jobs. 

To supply this lack the Roster, working 
with professional societies, has prepared 
much material describing the professional 
person and his work, the work done in differ- 
ent branches of a profession, fields of special- 
ization, or special competence in subject mat- 
ter and in function. The series of publica- 


tions described and listed are a result of this 
work. 

The Roster publications are being widel) 
used in personnel work in industry and gov. 
ernment and in educational and guidance 
activities. 

It is hoped that these publications will help 
employers to describe more precisely their 
professional jobs and the qualifications of 
professional people they are recruiting and 
that they will help the professional person to 
describe his own competence more clearly 
and so facilitate the whole process of profes- 
sional recruiting and placement. 


Folders Series—Descriptions of Professions 


(Free publications available in limited quantities by direct application to the National 
Roster, 1006 You Street, N. W,, Washington 25, D. C.) 


The Descriptions of Professional Fields are 5" X 8" card folders. 


Their brief descriptions of 


the professions include an occupational summary, descriptions of the major branches, a state- 
ment of educational and licensing qualifications, professional affiliations, lists of related pro- 
fessional and non-professional fields, and the major sources of employment. 

This series will cover all titles in the professional section of the Dictionary of Occupational 


Titles except actors, artists and musicians. 


Fotpgers AVAILABLE 


Accountin 

Actuarial Science 
Acronautical Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 
Agronomy 

Anatomy 

Animal, Dairy, and Poultry Sciences 
Anthropology 
Architecture 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Botany 

Ceramic Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 


Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 

Dental Hygienists 
Dietitians 

Economists 

Electrical Engineering 
Entomology 

Fire Protection Engineering 
Foreign Languages 
Forestry and Range Management 
Genetics 

Geography 


Geology 
Geophysics 
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Historian Parasitology 
Horticulturists Personnel Administration 
industrial Engineering Petroleum and Natural Gas Engineering 
Landscape Architecture Pharmacists 
Library Science Pharmacology 
Marine Engineering Physics 
Mathematics Planners 
Mechanical Engineering Plant Pathology and Plant Physiology 
Medical Laboratory Technicians Political Science 
Medical Pathology Psychology 
Medical Physiology Safety Engineering 
Metallurgy, Metallurgical Engineering, and Social Work 

Mineral Technology Sociology 
Meteorology Speech Pathology 
Mining Engineering Statisticians 
Naval Architecture Veterinarians 
Nutrition Research X-Ray Technicians 
Optometrists Zoology (including Fish and Wildlife Man- 

agement). 
FoLpErRs IN PREPARATION 

Advertising Agent Occupational Therapist 
Architectural Engineer Osteopath 
County Agent Physical Educator 
Dentist Physical Therapist 
Educator (College Teacher of Professional Physician 

Education) Public Relations Man 
High School Teacher Purchasing Agent 
Home Economist Registered Nurse 
Lawyer Reporter and Editor 


Publications on Sale at the Government Printing Office 


These may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Handbook Series 


Handbooks of Specialized Fields in certain professions were written to be aids in the classi- 
fication and placement of professional people. They describe in considerable detail the special- 
ized work done in various fields. 

A limited number of single copies are available free to personnel officers in industry, to other 
government agencies, to colleges and universities, research institutes, and libraries on request 


to the National Roster. 


Hanpsooxs AVAILABLE 


Handbooks of Descriptions of Specialized Fields in: 


Agricultural Engineering: 5 pages, September, 1944 $0.05 
Agronomy and Soil Science: 10 pages, May, 1945 0.05 

Animal, Dairy, and Poultry Husbandry and Dairy Products Technology: 18 pages 
a. in on oss « steak eEio “ 0.10 
Bacteriology: 8 pages, September, 1945....... 0.05 
Ceramic Technology and Engineering: 9 pages, September, 1944 0.05 
0.30 


Chemistry and Chemical Engineering: 103 pages, November, 1944 
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Civil Engineering: 27 pages, July, 1945..... 
Entomology: 14 pages, June, 1945......... 
Forestry: 11 pages, May, 1945.............. 
Geology: 16 pages, June, 1945............. 
Horticulture: 6 pages, June; 1945.......... 
Industrial Engineering and Business Management: 14 pages, September, 1945... 
Plant Pathology: 7 pages, March, 1945.... 
Zoology and Parasitology: 14 pages, June, 1945..............-..0+055. 


HANDBOOKS IN PREPARATION 


Accounting 

Economics 

Electrical Engineering 
Geophysics 

Home Economics 
Mechanical Engineering 


Metallurgy and Mining Engineering 
Meteorology 

Personnel Administration 

Physics 

Professional Education 

Public Administration 


OccuPATIONAL BRIEFs 


These may be bought from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: $0.05 a copy. 
This series is a War Department publication. Copies can not be obtained from the Nationa! 


Roster. 


The Occupational Briefs were prepared by the National Roster for the War Department for 
use in connection with the United States Armed Forces Institute courses and the War Depart- 
ment’s other educational and counseling programs. Information given includes occupational 
summary, earnings, outlook, qualifications, and training. 


The following titles are available: 


Accountant 

Advertising Manager 

Agricultural and Biological Scientist (Gen- 
eral Survey) 

Animal, Dairy and Poultry Scientist 

Architect 

Bacteriologist 

Botanist, Plant Pathologist and Plant Physi- 
ologist 

Catholic Clergyman 

Chemist 

Counselor, Vocational Guidance 

Dentist 

Dietitian 

Economist 

Engineers (General Survey) 

Engineer, Aeronautical 

Engineer, Automotive 

Engineer, Chemical 

Engineer, Civil 

Engineer, Electrical 

Engineer, Industrial 

Engineer, Mechanical 

Engineer, Metallurgical 

Engineer, Mining 

Foreign Language Specialist 

Forester 

Geologist 


Geophysicist 

Horticulturist, Agronomist and Soil Scientist 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Medical Laboratory Technician 

Meteorologist 

Musician and Music Teacher 

Nurse, Registered 

Optometrist 

Personnel Worker 

Pharmacist 

Physical Educator 

Physician 

Physicist 

Protestant Clergyman 

Psychiatrist 

Psychologist 

Rabbi 

Reporter and Editor 

Social Worker 

Sociologist 

Statistician 

Teacher, High School 

Teacher, Vocational Schools 

Veterinarian 

Writer 

Zoologist, Entomologist, 
gist 


and Parasitolo- 
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Realistic Preparation for Employment Opportunities 
in Retailing 


JAMES GEMMELL 


Director, Business Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


CCORDING TO A survey! conducted by the 
United States Office of Education, ap- 
proximately one-third of the high school 
eraduates of this nation plan to enter the field 
of distribution, but less than 1 per cent of the 
graduates receive instruction in retailing to 
assist them in their occupations. This survey 
throws the spotlight of vocational effective- 
ness upon the high school program of busi- 
ness education and finds it wanting. Once 
more, the failure of education to keep pace 
with changing occupational trends is pub- 
licized. Before this condition can be reme- 
idied, it will be necessary to remove certain 
difficulties that face business education lead- 
ers, teachers, administrators, state education 
departments, and state legislatures. 
Difficulties Facing the Leaders of Business Ed- 
cation. —For several years, pioneer thinkers in 
usiness education, including Professors Lo- 
max, Nichols, Tonne, Blackstone, and others, 
thave consistently pleaded for high school 
vocational training based directly upon com- 
munity needs. The efforts of these leaders 
have been attended with some success, but the 
bjective has not yet been reached. The rea- 
son can be attributed, in part, to high school 
eachers. Too many of them are uninformed 
oncerning the occupational pattern of the 
ommunities in which they work. Too few 
ave had the benefit of actual experience out- 
ide the classroom. As a result, the business 
urticula of many schools have not been 
hanged for more than a quarter of a century. 
The perennial favorites, bookkeeping and 
horthand, are still forced upon pupils de- 
pite the fact that these techniques no longer 
epare the majority of business pupils for 
heir employment opportunities. A knowl- 
dge of bookkeeping and shorthand is an 
sset to any person who is planning a business 
areer, but such knowledge is not the major 


‘See Journal of Retailing, April, 1945, pp. 94-95. 





contribution which business education can 
make to that individual. According to the 
reports of the U. S. Bureau of the Census,? 
approximately 156,000 youths between the 
ages of 16 and 19, inclusive, are salesmen or 
saleswomen; 82,000 are stenographers and 
typists; and only 35,000 are bookkeepers. 
When one considers that high school enroll- 
ment in salesmanship is only 42,000 as com- 
pared with enrollments of 603,000 in short- 
hand, and 661,000 in bookkeeping, he realizes 
that the time has arrived to inspect the cur- 
ricular offerings and guidance practices of 
high schools. 

Difficulties Facing High School Teachers.—In 
many communities, the high school teacher 
is fully aware of the need for training in retail- 
ing, but his requests for revised curricula have 
met with apathy on the part of high school 
principals and superintendents. Too fre- 
quently, unenlightened high school adminis- 
trators have fostered a spirit of ultra-con- 
servatism among boards of education. As a 
result, needed changes in the instructional 
program have been retarded. Unfortunately, 
the average principal or superintendent is usu- 
ally less informed than the business teacher 
concerning recent occupational trends. 

Difficulties Facing High School Administra- 
tors.—New curricular offerings are often 
viewed with apathy because administrators 
believe such offerings will increase school ex- 
penditures. Undoubtedly, these suspicions 
have been well founded at times. But, the 
addition of courses in distributive education 
need not eat into limited school budgets. The 
Federal Government through the provisions 
of the George-Deen Act will help schools to 
finance such courses. Under the provisions 
of this Act, it is possible to receive reimburse- 
ment for two-thirds of the cost of instruction 
in distributive education subjecvs when cer- 


® Report 16th U. S. Census, 1940, Volume III, Part |. 











tain instructional standards are maintained. 
Many of the courses may take the form of co- 
operative training. Individuals over four- 
teen years of age who have entered upon dis- 
tributive employment may attend school 
part-time during the day. Part-time evening 
schools and classes are also eligible for reim- 
bursement if enrollment is limited to workers 
who are sixteen years of age or older. Stu- 
dents who are enrolled in cooperative part- 
time classes usually attend school at least 
fifteen hours weekly for a period of one or 
more school years. 


Mercuants Favor THE PROGRAM 


Administrators may be reluctant to sponsor 
retail training at the high school level unless 
the business teacher is able to demonstrate 
that local merchants would benefit from the 
training offered. Fortunately, there is suf- 
ficient evidence to indicate that retail mer- 
chants who have assisted high schools to 
establish cooperative training programs favor 
the continuance of these programs. Accord- 
ing to a recent study, thirty-two department 
store merchants interviewed by three special- 
ists in distributive education were asked to 
evaluate the cooperative programs in which 
they were participants. Thirty of the mer- 
chants stated that there is a definite need for 
retail training of this nature. They also be- 
lieved that cooperative training is superior to 
any other type for retail work. Among the 
stores that have cooperated with school train- 
ing programs through part-time work are 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company and seven other 
stores of the city of Boston. Other programs 
have operated in Dayton, Detroit, Holyoke 
and Brockton, Massachusetts, Kalispell, 
Montana, Los Angeles, and Rochester, 
New York, to mention a few. 

Difficulties Facing Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions.—Many high school business teachers 
oppose the introduction of retailing instruc- 
tion into the curriculum because they recog- 
nize their inability to teach in this area. The 
majority of these teachers attended teacher- 
training institutions which prepared them to 
teach only bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, and related subjects. Only a small 
minority of the teacher-training institutions 
in the nation adequately prepare teachers of 
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retailing. Consequently, some high schoq) 
teachers blame the colleges for failing to pr. 
pare them adequately for the job which noy 
faces them. Some college spokesmen evi; 
this charge with specious reasoning. The, 
contend that retailing is omitted from th. 
college program of studies because there 
little demand for it. They argue that only, 
few high schools teach retailing, hence th 
demand for teachers of retailing is negligible 

Such reasoning leads into a vicious circl: 
The high school teachers blame the college 
for failing to offer adequate teacher prepar 
tion, and the colleges reply that adequay 
preparation is being given for the subjecr 
that are currently taught in high school. Th; 
high schools promise to teach retailing x 
soon as teacher-training institutions produc 
teachers who can teach it. The colleges rep); 
that retailing teachers will be prepared x 
soon as high schools create the demand fe 
them by adding retailing courses to the high 
school program of studies. 

Neither of these solutions is self-starting 
Each is a conditional offer. Obviously, some- 
one must lead the way if progress is to bk 
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made. The writer believes that the teacher- 
training institutions should lead, as a matter 
of expediency. A constructive approach « 
the problem by one hundred graduates of 
teacher-training institutions would not be in- 
significant. The combined effect of intelli: 
gent action upon the problem by a handful of 
institutions would be tremendous becaus 
such combined action would act as a catalytic| 
agent upon less progressive training institv- 
tions. 

In defense of their curricular practices, 
some teacher-training institutions conten 
that these practices are governed largely by 
the requirements of the State Department 0! 
Education. The propriety of this defense wil 
vary from state to state. For example, « 
New York State there is considerable justi: 
cation for such a defense. New York States 
proud of its record of educational leadership 
It maintains one state college which prepares 
high school business teachers at public ¢ 
pense. That college prefers to graduate 1s 
business students with state certification 1 
“general commercial subjects."’ With such 
certification, the graduates are authorized 
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Breach any business subject. To obtain this 
O pre [icertification, the State Department of Educa- 
1 Now rion requires each candidate to complete from 
¢vakMieix to ten semester hours of advanced book- 
They keeping and accounting, plus six to eight 
N thefisemester hours of advanced shorthand, in ad- 
ete sMMirion to other general requirements. In 
nly Mother words, the State of New York will 
¢ the [icertify a candidate to teach retailing if he has 


ible Bsuccessfully completed a generous dose of ad- 
itcl: Pivanced bookkeeping and shorthand plus some 
lleges Bieeneral requirements, despite the fact that the 
Pari Picandidate has never had even one hour of in- 
juat: Piscruction in a retailing subject or one hour of 


work experience in a retail occupation. Asa 
The Piresult of this practice, graduates of New York 
tate College for Teachers, thoroughly trained 
duct Fin bookkeeping and shorthand, have accepted 
reply PMpositions as teachefs of retailing subjects 
d a PSwithout the benefit of either training or ex- 
1 for fSperience in retailing. 

highf} The State Department of Education could 
thelp to remedy this undesirable state of affairs 
I$} Why reducing its arbitrary semester hour re- 
mM FEouirement of advanced bookkeeping and 
shorthand for certification in “‘general com- 
her- | Bnercial subjects,"’ and by recommending to 
ittcr | Brhe state legislature the addition of a professor 
1 © | Dof retailing to the faculty of the State Col- 
ege. Ten semester hours of advanced book- 
10") Tkeeping and accounting are not an excessive 
i'' Mprescription for the candidate who plans to 
ot! Teach bookkeeping, nor is a similar require- 
us| Fment of shorthand an unreasonable require- 
yt) ment for the student who plans to teach 
it: Shorthand. However, ten semester hours of 
advanced bookkeeping plus eight semester 
ces, | Ghours of advanced shorthand are not adequate 
nc | @preparation for the teacher of retailing. 

>} | Therefore, the teacher-training institution 
“| Bhould continue its present offerings of ad- 
| vanced bookkeeping and shorthand, but on 
n optional basis for the benefit of those who 
i} Bwill be required to teach these subjects. The 
) @State Department should relax its arbitrary 
'‘P | @equirement of advanced bookkeeping and 
© | Bhorthand, thereby relieving crowded student 
* | Mchedules and granting time for the study of 
‘8 Betailing subjects to those who wish such 
aining. The state teacher-training institu- 
“} Bion and the State Department of Education 
‘°} Bhould cooperate in securing the addition of a 
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properly qualified professor of retailing to the 
faculty. 

In fairness to the administrative officers of 
New York State College for Teachers, it must 
be emphasized that the president of that in- 
stitution, in his annual reports, has requested 
faculty expansion to include a retailing pro- 
fessor. Undoubtedly, there is a need for addi- 
tional retail training in New York State 
Nevertheless, the writer believes that the 
guardians of public funds are entitled to 
proof. One way to prove or disprove the 
need is to compare the enrollment in business 
subjects with employment opportunities 
which await the pupils who complete those 
subjects. Any teacher-training institution 
can utilize this technique by recourse to the 
Statistical reports maintained by its State De- 
partmient of Education and by its Census 
Bureau. 

Recommendations—To high school teachers and 
administrators: High school teachers and ad- 
ministrators who want to do something con- 
structive about their programs of business 
education should consider the following sug- 
gestions: (1) Conduct a follow-up study of 
recent graduates and drop-outs to determine 
the types of office and store positions that are 
held by former pupils; (2) Sponsor a com- 
munity survey to determine the probable store 
and office employment opportunities* open to 
present pupils; (3) Investigate the financial 
assistance available under the George-Deen 
Act; (4) Determine actual job requirements 
by conducting or sponsoring interviews with 
local business men; (5) Install curricular 
offerings which will prepare pupils for em- 
ployment opportunities; and (6) Utilize selec- 
tive standards and limit the number of pupils 
admitted to vocational classes to those who 
have a reasonable possibility of finding em- 
ployment. 

To seacher-training institutions: Teacher- 
training institutions which attemp* to pre- 
pare high school teachers of business subjects 
should place advanced bookkeeping and ad- 
vanced shorthand onanelective rather than on 
arequired basis. A properly qualified professor 
of retailing should be added to the faculty. 
This professor should devote his entire time 


~ § The 16h U. S. Census Report and the Federal Census of 
Distribution contain information on the need for store 
workers in towns with a population of 25,000 or more. 
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to a consideration of retailing in its various 
aspects. It is impractical to expect the book- 
keeping and shorthand professors to offer the 
retailing instruction because these individuals 
will be needed to teach bookkeeping and 
shorthand to smaller classes on an elective 
basis. Obviously, the addition of a retailing 
professor to the faculty will result in greater 
salary expenditure, but if an institution de- 
sites quality, it must be ready, willing, and 
able to pay for it. 

To state departments of education: State de- 
partments of education ought to reduce arbi- 
trary bookkeeping and shorthand require- 
ments for certification in “‘general commercial 
subjects,"’ since these outmoded requirements 
do not prepare high school teachers for the 
important job to be done in most communi- 
ties. Maintenance of these requirements 
usurps valuable student time and prevents the 
candidate from acquiring needed training in 
retailing subjects. Furthermore, an alert 
State Department will endorse and promote 
the addition of retailing professors to the 
faculties of its business teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Finally, the State Department 
should encourage and assist the high schools 


for Teachers. 
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to incorporate retailing instruction into the, 
curricula whenever local community survey) 
indicate that the pupils can benefit from suf 
instruction. 

To state legislators: Legislators are general 
concerned with reducing the cost of distriby. 
tion. If a state is to improve its system of 
distribution, it must begin by eliminatin, 
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waste in that system. Whenever a retuifParn 190 
business fails, waste occurs because someon Parsc 
suffers financially. That individual's loss haf @he Bost 
an adverse effect upon the state because th:Bgries of 
welfare of any state is dependent upon thf gon as 
welfare of its people. dance mi 
According to a spokesman for the Nation [ $joymen 
Association of Manufacturers, the mortality} Gonal cc 
in retail business is 46 per cent during the firs} york. 
year of operation. Credit-reporting agencis} fhe first 
inform us that inadequate knowledge of bus-fj the L 
ness management is a major cause for thes Jewish v 
business failures. Many failures might have} Qot repre 
been prevented if the sponsors of retail bus:-| Ges in vi 
nesses had received some instruction in retail} Since s 
ing. It follows, therefore, that education} fnow of 
funds spent in training future entreprencun| general 
will in reality save the citizens much financia| B'rith (I 
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| The B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Program 


MAX F. BAER 


| B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 


~ 1908, THE same year in which Frank 
Parsons established a Vocation Bureau in 

¢ Boston Civic House, thereby initiating a 
ries of activities that won for him recogni- 
jon as the founder of the vocational gui- 
ance movement, the B'nai B'rith Free Em- 
Joyment Bureau of Chicago was doing voca- 
ional counseling incidental to its placement 
york. This agency, set up in 1905 as one of 
he first non-fee charging employment offices 

the United States and probably the first 
wish vocational service in the country, did 
ot represent the first of B'nai B’rith’s activi- 
es in vocational service. 

Since some readers of OccupaTIONs may not 
now of B'nai B'rith, a brief word as to its 
eneral character may be in order. B'nai 
B rich (Hebrew for Sons of the Covenant) is a 
rorld-wide Jewish service organization, 102 
earsold. It is not a secret order, but a mem- 
tship organization offering a variety of 
tvices to the community. In addition to its 
ocational service work, it has an Ameri- 
anism and pro-democracy program, main- 
pins religious and cultural centers at col- 
ges and universities, sponsors a character- 
uilding youth organization, serves veterans, 
pports hospitals, orphanages, homes for the 
ged, and numerous other philanthropic en- 
eavors. 
B'nai B'rith was a pioneer in vocational 
ducation. In 1851 it established the Hebrew 
gricultural Society to help retrain immi- 
ants for farming. Vocational training was 
htroduced by B'nai B'rith at the Cleveland 
)rphan Home in the 1890's. Early in this 
ntury, manual training schools were opened 
y B'nai B'rith in New Orleans and Phila- 
Iphia. The Hebrew Technical Institute in 
sew York City and the National Farm 
hool both enjoyed B'nai B'rith support for 
hany years. 

B'nai B'rith’s early work in employment 
yas not limited to Chicago. Beginning in 











881 the organization created in different 


parts of the country “‘labor bureaus’’ for the 
purpose of “‘securing employment to brethren 
who are out of it, in the best and most 
speedy manner.’’ B'nai B'rith branches in 
Germany, Austria, and Poland sponsored 
“free labor bureaus’’ before the turn of the 
last century. 

Today the vocational service activities of 
B'nai B'rith are directed or coordinated by its 
Vocational Service Bureau. Its primary pur- 
pose is to assist Jewish youth and adults in 
planning their careers. Undemocratic ad- 
mission practices of certain schools and un- 
democratic hiring and promotion practices of 
biased employers make it necessary for Jewish 
agencies to offer such service. Nonetheless, 
B'nai B'rith is also making, what many have 
recognized to be noteworthy contributions, 
to the vocational guidance movement as a 
whole, as we shall presently see. 


Topay's PRoGRAMS 


Today, as in the past, B'nai B'rith adheres 
to its policy of channeling its resources and 
energies in pioneering directions. Having 
helped to lead the way in placement activi- 
ties, it no longer offers this type of service. It 
refrains from duplicating the well-established 
individual counseling programs in metropoli- 
tan areas. Its present work consists of (1 
occupational research, (2) the concomitant 
function of publication of occupational litera 
ture, and (3) sponsorship of group activities 
in vocational guidance. 

There are also a number of secondary func- 
tions. Thus B'nai B'rith has been experi- 
menting with the employment of traveling 
counselors, who have been conducting part- 
time individual counseling programs in the 
smaller communities of Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Texas, where other 
facilities are often lacking. This year the 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 
awarded two fellowships of $500 cach for 
graduate work in vocational guidance. B'nai 
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B'rith members who are employers will par- 
ticipate in a post-war job solicitation pro- 
gram, working through established employ- 
ment agencies for the benefit of veteran and 
non-veteran job-seekers, regardless of race or 
faith. 

Strategically located in the nation’s capital, 
the B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 
has been able to coordinate its program of re- 
search and publications closely with that of 
government agencies. The Bureau is prob- 
ably the only non-governmental publisher of 
occupational literature operating purely on a 
public service basis. One of its publication 
policies is that its materials be made avail- 
able at nominal charges, comparable to the 
practice of the Superintendent of Documents 
at the U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Another is that materials be written in 
simple, readable English, attractively illus- 
trated. And, of course, the publication must 
be an original contribution with respect to 
content or form. 

Most readers of Occupations will probably 
be primarily interested in B'nai B'rith re- 
search projects of general value. These will 
be briefly discussed in the order of recency of 
publication. 

In February the B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau released its book, Careers in Re- 
tail Business Ownership, by Robert Shosteck. 
The first eight chapters deal generally with 
the subject, and 35 additional chapters treat 
as many different fields of retail business. 
There is an abundance of literature on sales 
work and other employee jobs in retailing. 
There is also being developed a body of litera- 
ture giving instructions on retail store opera- 
tions. However, this is the first attempt to 
present rather comprehensively the facts that 
may help a person decide whether or not to go 
into business for himself, and, if so, what 
business. In other words, this is the first pro- 
fessional material on retail self-employment 
suitable for vocational counseling. 

The Career News is the eight-page bi- 
monthly periodical of the B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau. Now beginning its 


fifth year of publication, it has a regular dis- 
tribution of 29,000 copies. A series of articles 
that has been appearing during the past sev- 
era] months, and is stil] running, is designed 
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co help the young person considering a , 
lege education. It presents a detailed pictur. 
not offered elsewhere in such comprehensiy, 
form, of training in various college curricy|; 
There is a regular feature, Jobs with lL 
Sam, which not only informs young people ¢j 


opportunities in Federal Government en. 


ployment, but which directs their attentig, 
to a wide range of occupations found in py, 
vate employment as well. A regular columy 
Advice to the Joblorn, answers questions of ger 
eral interest and value. A unique feature js; 
full page of line drawings, accompanied 
captions, treating various phases of care 
planning. The first series, consisting of s 
parts, offered a simple outline on Cho 
Your Life Work, and has been reprinted in th: 
form of a brochure. A second series, recent 
begun, features the important post-war pr 
lem of Finding Your Job. 

The Bureau has produced two charts ind 
cating the civilian counterparts of jobs » 
military and naval service. Both were litho 
gtaphed in two colors. The one chart, lbs 
You Can Do with Your Army Training as a(+| 
vilian, is 38 by SO inches in size. The other 
What You Can Do with Your Navy Training in: 
Civilian Job, is 38 by 42 inches. The Am 
chart lists the 124 Army jobs that are mos 
significant numerically. Next to each 1s: 
description of representative types of civilia 
work which the ex-soldier can do, with lit:: 
or no additional training, with more training 
and with extensive training. The Navy char 
gives the 54 most common Navy and Coa 
Guard ratings and follows through in mu 
the same manner as the Army chart. Th 
veteran is urged to use the charts only as leas 
and to take advantage of a vocational cour 
seling service. There is space for a counselia; 
agency to note its name and address. 


The charts were prepared by the Bn 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau with th 
cooperation of the War and Navy depar: 
ments and the Department of Labor's Div 
sion of Training and Occupational Analysis 
Approximately 50,000 copies have bec 
posted in all parts of the world in whi 
American Servicemen have been stationc: 
The heaviest demand has come from the W# 
and Navy Departments. Veterans Adminis 
tration facilities, USES offices, draft boards 
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ghools, manufacturing concerns, USO clubs, 
gd veterans information centers are among 
fhe other agencies that have been most active 
@ their use of this material. 

| The Bureau maintains a Counselors’ Informa- 


on Service. These are mimeographed releases 


value to vocational counselors, issued at in- 
rvals of two to four weeks. They include a 
ide to current occupational literature and 
prints of materials not easily accessible to 
punselors. The service is conducted on an 
nual subscription basis. 
} A number of pamphlets on occupations and 
cational guidance have been published dur- 
g the past several years. It will suffice here 
> refer only to the more significant aspects of 
hese publications. An attempt has been 
ade to present overviews of broad voca- 
onal areas rather than to issue separate ma- 
rials on specific occupations. Thus there is 
booklet dealing with the skilled trades, an- 
her with jobs in business, and still another 
ith Civil Service jobs. In our experience, 
his broad treatment of occupational areas has 
en considerably helpful to young people in 
reer planning. One of the pamphlets offers 
DO multiple-choice questions and answers on 
bs suitable for quiz contests. This material 
primarily motivational and only second- 
ily instructional. Suggestions on making 
he best use of the questions are offered. 


The Army Service Forces have acquired 
ore than 50,000 copies of B'nai B'rith career 
amphiets for inclusion in the Army Voca- 
onal Information Kits. A brief excerpt 
m comment on these materials by the 

erican Library Association may be in 
der: ‘These pamphlets, prepared by vari- 
s authors, most of whom are directly asso- 
ated with the vocational field, are authori- 
tive, well written and documented. They 
¢ frequently illustrated with photographs 
hd line drawings. Each pamphlet 
tes and seems to fulfill its purpose. . . . . 


Our loose-leaf manual, Vocational Guidance 
brough Groups, by Joseph Samler, is the most 
bmprehensive material available on this sub- 
t. Though designed primarily for out-of- 
hool clubs, it is also used by many schools 
broughout the country. Part I deals with 
he scope and objectives of group activities in 
Dcational guidance. Part II offers in outline 


form some 50 club programs developed around 
these objectives. Part III elaborates on tech 
niques, tools, and resources helpful in con 


ducting the group programs. 


Group AcTIvITigs STRESSED 


Mention of the manual introduces a third 
major aspect of the B'nai B'rith vocational 
service program. Our Bureau took 
cognizance of the fact that group activities 
represent an important, comparatively unde 
veloped, and neglected phase of vocational 
guidance. Even today there are leaders in the 
movement who fail to appreciate fully the 
values in well-planned group activities 

At the most recent conference of 
workers in vocational guidance, held under 
the auspices of the B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, the values of group activities 
as distinguished from individual counseling 
were summarized as follows: 


early 


group 


1. They provide some orientation to 
many ind-viduals who are not reached 
through individual counseling. In many 
cases such orientation may be sufficient to 
enable an individual to make his plans 
without further help from a counselor 

2. They may focus attention on indi- 
viduals particularly in need of individual 
counseling. 

3. They tend to stimulate demand for 
individual counseling. 

4. They help establish rapport for sub- 
sequent individual counseling. 

5. They provide an economical means 
of imparting information of common in- 
terest and value. 

6. They provide an economical means 
of obtaining certain information about 
individuals (such as through group test- 
ing). 

7. They provide a more effective means 
of obtaining certain information about 
individuals (character and _ personality 
traits as revealed in a natural group setting) 

8. They facilitate use of such effective 
educational techniques as dramatizations, 
quiz contests, occupational tours, motion 
pictures, talks by experts in different 
occupations, etc. . 

9. They facilitate use of natural group 
activities for try-out experiences and other 
guidance purposes. 

10. They make possible the pooling of 
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experiences of many for the benefit of each 
member of the group. 
ll. They make it possible for the grou 
co influence the thinking of the individual. 
They provide opportunities for im- 
provement of character and personality 
traits, especially facility in human relation- 


3. They offer one of the best oppor- 


ities for self-diagnosis. 


eS eeri 


It should be clearly understood that this is 
tO set group activities against indi- 
ual counseling. Both are complementary 
ts of a vocational guidance program. 
As indicated in the above summary, indivi- 
1a] counseling can be strengthened through 
: group activities. Conversely, in many cases 
the group work must be followed up or 
accompanied by individual counseling. 

B'nai B'rith sponsors professionally di- 
rected programs of group activities in voca- 
tional guidance in eleven areas of the country. 
About half of these are conducted under the 
; joint auspices of B'nai B'rith and local Jewish 
{ vocational services. Referrals for counseling 
and placement are made to the latter as well 
as other agencies. 

With one exception, all of our group work- 
ers are men. They are usually in their early 
thirties. Practically all have masters’ de- 
grees, usually in guidance and personnel. In 


over 
STIOrt 





addition to the usual qualifications requ. 


of counselors, they must have had training 


experience in group work. Personality » 


quirements are more exacting. 

The B'nai B'rith sponsors an annual »; 
tional conference of these group worke; 
The first day's sessions, intended for person: 
less than a year on the job, deal with ai; 
principles, and the more elementary practic. 
of group activities in vocational guidany 
More advanced discussions with full part 
pation take place during the remaining ty 
days. 

There is also a constant exchange of ; 


correspondence, and _ personal 
throughout the year. The B'nai B'rith Voc 
tional Service Bureau maintains a central fils 
library for the group workers. The Counsel 
Information Service, already referred to, grey 
out of an information service to the g: 
workers. The men in the field keep 
Bureau informed of their needs, thereby : 
ing our research and publication prograr 
more realistic. 

We do not know the specific nature of 
program in the years ahead. We do kn 
however, that we shall be deeply engrossed ic 
some important, developing, and neglecte! 
phase of vocational service. 
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Counseling at a General Hospital 


T/Sgt. JOICS B. STONE 


Chief Counselor, Hammond General Hospital, Modesto, California 


T is WELL known that many men and 
] women in the Armed Services are shifting 
their vocational plans and are contemplating 
}new occupations and/or training. Many of 
these individuals had little or no occupational 
experience prior to entering the Army. Oth- 
lers do mot want to return to their pre-war 
jobs. Some have learned new skills in the 
Army, skills which have opened new voca- 
tional channels to them. Some service per- 
sonnel have received disabilities which pro- 
hibit their re-entering the pre-army jobs they 
held. Many desire training for greater skills. 
Whatever the contributing factors, the situa- 
tion resolves itself into this: many men and 
women in the Army are thinking of the or a 
} new job and are trying to make the soundest 
| possible vocational selection. 

In order to assist patients at Hammond 
General Hospital in the attainment and clari- 
fication of a vocational objective, a program 
of vocational and educational guidance has 

been instituted and operating since July, 1944, 
) under the supervision of William M. Schum- 
mers, lst Lt., AGD. Patients are referred to 
the Counseling Section by the various agen- 

cies of the hospital or contact the Section on 
their own initiative. In either event, any 
counseling done is voluntary on the part of 
the patient. Extensive facilities are avail- 
able for assisting the patients. The staff of 
the Counseling Section is composed of officers 
and enlisted men trained in dealing with the 
vocational, educational, and personal prob- 
lems of individuals. A comprehensive li- 
brary of occupational and educational ma- 
terial is maintained by the Section. This 
library is based on the Army Vocational In- 
formation Kit, prepared by the Science Re- 
search Associates. A catalogue file consisting 
of the current catalogues and bulletins of 
more than 400 colleges and universities is 
kept by the Section. A wide selection of 








psychological tests, comprising the general 
areas of intelligence, personality, interest, 








aptitude, and acquired ability, is employed. 

With due consideration for the individual 
problem, the patients interviewed are placed 
in one of the following arbitrary categories: 


Group 1. Men returning to their pre-war 
occupation. 

Group 2. Men desiring further academic 
training. 

Group 3. Men desiring vocational or tech- 
nical trade training. 

Group 4. Men having a tentative occupa- 
tional selection for which they have had 
little or no training or experience. 

Group 5. Men having no definite voca- 
tional plans. 


Men in Group 1 are usually disposed of by 
giving to them information about new de- 
velopments and predicted post-war trends. 
At his request, a man from this group 
receives counsel about his personal problems. 
In the area of vocational guidance, however, 
he presents no particular problem. His mind 
is usually clear with regard to the occupation 
he wants to follow, and he is fairly well 
trained and equipped to pursue that vocation. 

Men in Groups 2, 3, and 4 present counsel- 
ing problems such as the selection of an ap- 
propriate vocational objective toward which 
to point the contemplated training, or in 
planning a training program, or in obtaining 
information about job opportunities and job- 
getting, or in the general area of personal 
problems. Generally it is within these 
groups that the Counseling Section has found 
the greatest opportunity to be of assistance. 

It might be expected that patients in Group 
5, men having no definite vocational plans, 
would provide the bulk of individuals avail- 
ing themselves of counseling service. This is 
not necessarily the case. The experience of 
this hospital has been that the majority of 
Group 5 is not concerned about selecting and 
training for a vocation. These men frequently 
exhibit a decided disinterest in clarifying 
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their occ upational picture and improving 
themselves with any needed training. 
Consequently the 2,500 odd cases in which 
counseling was done fall within Groups 2, 3, 
and 4, with some work done among Groups 1 
and 5. Of this 2,500, approximately one- 
third, or 800 odd cases, have used the testing 
services provided by the Counseling Section. 


Tests Usep 


Three areas of testing comprise the basic 
battery of tests, areas of interest, intelligence, 
and personality. The specific tests in this 
basic battery are the Kuder Preference Record 
for interest, the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Test, and the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. 

The Kuder Record is used as a springboard 
for further testing, and an arbitrary distribu- 
tion of other tests is based on the Kuder Cate- 
gories. Such a breakdown provides for test- 
ing the following batteries: 


Mechanical 
1. Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
2. O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
Jr. Grade 
3. Purdue Pegboard 
4. O'Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity 


Tests 
5. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 
6. General Educational Development 


(G.E.D.), Test for Natural Sciences 
(High School or College level) 

7. G.E.D., Test for Mathematics (High 
School level) 

8. Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 

9. Pattern Analysis :(sub-test of the Army 
General Classification Test 3a) 


Computational 

1. Cardall Primary Business Interests Test 

2. G.E.D., Test for Mathematics (High 
School level) 

3. Arithmetical Computation (sub-test of 
the AGCT-3a) 

4. Arithmetical Reasoning (sub-test of the 
AGCT-3a) 

5. Purdue Pegboard 


Scientific 
1. Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
2. O'Rourke Methaniedl.digeiende Test, 
Jr. Grade 
3. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 
4. Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 


OCCUPATIONS 


5. G.E.D., Test for Natural Sciences (Hip} 


School or College level) 


6. G.E.D., Test for Social Sciences (Hip) 


School or College Level) 


7. G.E.D., Test for Mathematics (Higt 
School level) 
Persuasive 


1. Cardall Primary Business Interests Test 


2. G.E.D., Test for Correctness and Effec. 
tiveness of Expression (High Schoo! o; 


College level) 


3. G.E.D., Test for Literary Interpretation 


(High School or College level) 


4. G.E.D., Test for Social Sciences (High 


School or College level) 
Artistic 
1. Meiser Art Judgment Test 
2. Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 


3. O'Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity 


Tests 
4. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 
5. Pattern Analysis (sub-test of the 
AGCT-3a) 
Literary 


1. G.E.D., Test for Effectiveness and Cor- 
rectness of Expression (High School or 


College level) 


2. G.E.D., Test for Literary Materials 


(High School or College level) 


3. G.E.D., Test for Social Sciences (High 


School or College level) 


4. Reading and Vocabulary (sub-test of 


the AGCT-3a) 
Musical 
1. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 
2. Purdue Pegboard 


Social Service 


1. Cardall Primary Business Interests Test 
2. G.E.D., Test for Effectiveness and Cor- 
rectness of Expression (High School or 


College level) 
3. G.E.D., Test for Social Sciences (High 
School or College level) 


Clerical 
1. Cardall Primary Business Interests Test 
2. NIIP Clerical Test 
3. Purdue Pegboard 
4. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 
5. G.E.D., Test for Correctness and Effec- 


tiveness of Expression (High School or | 


College level) 


6. G.E.D., Test for Mathematics (High | 


School level) 

7. Arithmetical Computation (sub-test ot 
the AGCT-3a) 

8. Arithmetical Reasoning (sub-test of the 
AGCT-3a) 
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COUNSELING AT A GENERAL HOSPITAL 


The Bernreuter Personality Inventory is 
frequently used to supplement the Minnesota 
Multiphasic. Whenever time will permit, 
the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Method is 
employed for general supplementary material. 

Scanning the above lists, a critic will note 
many obvious weaknesses. First, there is no 
statistical basis in fact for such groupings. 
Second, in several of the areas of interest 
listed the Counseling Section does not have 
rests which measure more specific aspects of 
that area than do those tests listed. Third, 
some areas of interest are not measured by the 
Kuder Record. 


How Lust Is Usep 


In rebuttal, first, the lists are intended 
solely as a guide in employing to the best ad- 
vantage the testing tools available in the Sec- 
tion. Such categorizing is nothing more than 
an arbitrary attempt to make fullest use of the 
tests in supplementing case history and other 

idata obtained in each individual case. Sec- 





[a 


available for those areas now weak. When- 


= in so far as possible, tests are being ob- 
tained which will strengthen the batteries 
; , 
ever the present batteries are employed, no 
greater importance is placed upon the results 
obtained than published studies on the re- 


Espective degrees of validity and reliability 


and the experience of this Section warrant. 
A battery is regarded as a useful aid, no more. 
Third, for those areas not covered by the 
Kuder Record an arbitrary battery is con- 
structed at the discretion of the counselor 
and may employ any number of combinations 
of the tests on hand. In addition, an experi- 
mental test of Outdoor Occupational Prefer- 
ence has been devised by Cpl. John M. 
Houston, one of Hammond's Counselors. 
Statistics are being accumulated for determin- 
ing the reliability and validity of this test. 

In order to organize, correlate, and sum- 
marize the personal data and test results of 
the counselee, a counseling record form has 
been developed by the author of this article. 
This record form enables the counselor to 











guide the patient in his self-analysis, which is 
the primary objective of guidance at Ham- 
mond. For the record of a typical patient, 
see pages 284-285. 

It is not always possible nor advisable for 
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an individual to make an immediate voca- 
tional choice. The counselor is concerned 
with assisting the counselee in making as 
thorough an analysis as possible. For those 
patients who are able to reach an occupa- 
tional decision early in the counseling proc- 
ess, the counselor assists in strengthening 
those areas of the selected vocation in which 
the counselee has deficiencies. Sometimes 
the solution involves correspondence study 
with the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute or various universities. It may be pos- 
sible for the patient to obtain training from 
the Modesto Junior College nearby. Fre- 
quently, deficiencies can be removed by using 
the self-study materials available to members 
of the Armed Forces. To a limited extent the 
Occupational Therapy shops of the hospital 
provide facilities for vocational training. 

In the event a counselee finds it difficult to 
make a vocational choice, no attempt is 
made to hurry him into a decision. Instead, 
an exploratory program is conducted under 
the counselor's guidance. First, one or more 
occupational areas are selected for investiga- 
tion. The assumption is that an area of re- 
lated jobs or job families is a sounder point of 
departure for detailed study than probing a 
specific occupation. The areas selected are 
correlated with the objective and subjective 
data on the record form. 

Second, the counselee is directed to the 
occupational library of the Counseling Sec- 
tion and is supplied material concerning the 
duties, training required, and conditions of 
work pertaining to those occupational areas 
selected for study. The patient is guided in 
this exploratory browsing in that the coun- 
selor suggests the vocational requirements 
and points to search for and cautions against 
impulsive selections and superficial use of the 
available material, so that he can make a 
sound vocational decision. During this ex- 
ploratory period, the counselee is encouraged 
to use the textbooks and shops of Hammond 
freely and to investigate any vocations about 
which he is curious and is able to obtain first- 
hand information. Whenever possible, a 
study program is outlined with the patient 
whereby he can utilize to the fullest his stay 
in the hospital. Any study program con- 


(Please turn to page 286.) 
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Recorp or A Typicat Patient 
Name" 2 re Age 21 Date 11 Sep 45 
A. Previous Jobs and Schooling Electrician (Flanger), 1 year. 


D 








High School graduate. ASTP, Basic Engineering, Terms 1, 2, & 3. 











Health: 


1. Sensory Functions: Weak vision 
2. General Health: Good 
3. Specific Disabilities: None 








Guiding Motives: 























1. Financial: Desires unlimited opportunity 

2. Social: Strong motive a : sv 

3. Political: No motive ia =. ce) > a 
4. Professional: Strong motive Phx we. 
5. Service: Slight motive aw: mq 
6. Prestige: No mot ive Sai a oa 


Ownership: Strong motive 








Social Characteristics and Social Effectiveness: Makes friends easily, inclined to take 


lead in making acquaintances. Will try to pep u up a dull party. Sometimes must make 











himself participate in social gatherings and with people in general | (feels it it may be a 





form ¢ n of inferiority complex) 





Temperament (Feelings and Emotions): Inclined slightly to worry. Sensitive and 
responsive to external stimuli. Emotional control is good. Creative energies are very 


active. Productive energies, high; productive efficiency, low. 











Interests: (a. People b. Things c. Ideas) Balance between all three. 


1. Fields of Knowledge: Life Sciences and Psychology 














ho 


Reading Interests: Science, Economics, and Fiction (reads extensively) 








3. Work Interests: Scientific, Computational, and Clerical areas. 
4. Recreational Interests: Hunting, Music Appreciation, Outdoor Sports and Activities 











General Mental Ability: Wechsler-Bellevue I. Q. is 124 (Sup.) 








Special Abilities and/or Aptitudes: 
1. Manual Dexterity: Above average 


2. Numerical Ability: Above average 
3. Verbal, or Linguistic Ability: Superior 
4. Memory for Detail: Above average 
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5. Skill in Routine Memorizing: Average 


6. Mechanical, or Constructive Ability: __ Average 





. Scientific Ability: Superior 


7 
8. Artistic Ability: ‘Unknown and not tested 


9. Musical Ability: Unknown and not tested 


10. Social Ability, or the ability to work or live with people: Above average 








11. Executive Ability: Unknown and not tested 





|. Summary: Weak vision. Prefers to work with and among people, ample opportunity 
to make money, and chance to acquire a ‘real skill or profession. Social adjustment is 


good. Well- adjusted — temperament. Creative and productive energies are adequate, 


but lacking in efficiency. Mental level is superior. Scientific and verbal abilities are 
superior. Manual dexterity, numerical, and memory are above average. Main voca- 
tional interest is in psychology and life sciences. Tentative occupational selection 








Psychology. _Tentative goal within area: Industrial Psychologist 





J. Test Results: 


Wechsler-Bellevue: Kuder Record: Minn. Multiphasic: 
Raw Weed Raw ile Raw’ T Score 
Inform. 21 15 Mec 56 15 ? 2 50 
Compreh. 19 17 Com 54 95 # ] 50 
ake Digits 12 10 Sci 82 7! F 5 55 
ke Arithmetic 9 12 Per 67 51 Hs 5 51 
gr Similar 20 16 Art 35 18 D 21 60 
— Vocab. 30 13 Lit 44 43 Hy 20 56 
Pic. Arr. 13 11 Mus 24 72 Pd 15 53 
Pic. Comp. 14 14 Soc 64 57 Mf 23 55 
nd Obj. Assem. 21 10 Cle 63 78 Pa 12 62 
ry Dig. Sym. 59 14 Pt 15 57 
— Sc 12 53 
ToTAL 132 Ma 13 48 
I. Q. 124 
Minn. Paper Form: Purdue Pegboard: G.E.D., H.S., Natural 
Score 26, 30 “ile R/H 14 41 Science: 

Pattern Analysis: L/H 16 90 Raw, 53; Stand., 66 

Score 112 (II) Both 12 73 

Total 42 73 

Assem. 9°/, 94 


Résumé of Rorschach findings: Mental approach to problems is orderly, looks to concrete, 
but is strongly critical. Control is very good and is not restrictive. Exhibits some ag- 
gressive tendencies. Intellectual level is 
superior, intellectual efficiency is average. JOICS B. STONE, T/SGT 


Has rich inner life. Reaction to external COUNSELOR 

has refined control, is rich and is slightly HAMMOND GENERAL HOSPITAL 
impulsive. Has balance between intro- 

version and extraversion. Creative capacities are superior, but low in productive efficiency. 
Possesses emotional stability and maturity, tact, and sensitive nature. Total personality 
is mature and well-rounded. Interests are quite varied. 
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structed is usually of a general nature and 
pointed more toward a review than toward a 
specific objective. 

Third, the exploratory period terminates 
when the counselee arrives at a tentative and 
valid selection of a vocation. A more specific 
training program is then outlined. The pa- 
tient is now on his own at the counselor's 
discretion 


WEAKNESSES OF THE PROGRAM 


Certain obvious weaknesses exist in the 
counseling operations at Hammond. Follow- 
up activities are limited and frequently im- 
possible because the patient may become a 
civilian or be transferred to another hospital 
or post, contact being lost thereby. A close 
tie-up with full-scale technical and academic 
training, such as obtains in most colleges and 
high schools, is not possible at Hammond be- 
cause the primary function of the Army is to 
fight a war. The usual placements which a 


a When he entered the Service in March, 1943, Joics B. Stone had not com- 
|| pleted his senior year at the University of California, Berkeley. 
| «assigned to the University of Idaho where he directed the testing and sta- 
tistical sections of the STAR and AST units of the Army Specialized Train- || 
From May, 1944, until the unit was closed, December 15, 
1945, he was chief vocational counselor at Hammond General Hospital. 


‘ | 
| 
| 


ing Program. 


\ 


OCCU PATIONS 


guidance service can make in a college 
school are prohibited by War Departme, 
regulations. The Army is not a job-plac 
ment agency. 


All of this means that the guidance acti 
ties of the Counseling Section at Hamm 
lean heavily toward the counseling inte; 
views, testing, vocational choice, and py 
gramming for attaining the occupational 
jective. The vital areas of full-time training 
placement, and follow-up are non-functiona! 
We are able to take the counselee through th: 
initial stages up to the point where compr 
hensive training or job placement is nece;. 
sary, then our program stops. It is our fee). 
ing, however, that any part of the indi 
ual’s vocational problem which we can } 
of assistance in clarifying is that much mor 
of a help in accomplishing the transitio; 
from soldier patient to civilian student 
civilian worker. 
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Integrating Selected Interviewing Aids into 
“One-Contact” Counseling 


M/Sgt. JAMES F. TAYLOR and T/Sgt. THOMAS D. LUDWIG 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Georgia 


HIS COULD very well be an open letter to 
Tie over-worked, harassed vocational 
counselor or placement interviewer who is 
“turning out’’ about three times the number 
of men he thinks should be interviewed dur- 
ing the work day. The counselor in a USES 
office, in the Army and Navy Separation Cen- 
ter, or in the Veterans Administration office 
shudders when he reads the figures on the 
number of men and women who will have to 
change occupations during reconversion. 
These numbers indicate to him not only that 
he will have to do his job placement or coun- 
seling work faster, but that he will probably 
be putting in more night hours than ever 
before. 

How many times has the counselor, limited 
to ‘‘one-contact’’ interviews, wished that he 
had more time to spend with each client? 
How many times has he wished that he 
might be able to utilize the vast supply of 
printed material available in the office? Too 
many times every counselor has wished it 
were possible to utilize these materials and to 
achieve a maximum result in a minimum 
It is possible, we have found, even 
under the severe time limitations, by intro- 
ducing a few mechanical techniques, to utilize 
some of the occupational literature currently 
gathering dust in counseling booths. ! 

Almost all counselors, whether in public 
employment offices, in military separation 
centers, or in educational institutions, use the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles* as the basic 
reference on civilian occupations. Its com- 
prehensive coverage of all occupations in in- 
dustry, agriculture, and government makes it 





' For other suggestions not covered in this article see 
“Employment Counseling in the Employment Service,”’ 
paragraph #7125, War Manpower Commission, Bureau 
of Placement, Washington, D. C., September, 1944. 

? For more derailed information regarding the Dic- 


tionary, see ‘United States Employment Service Manual 
—Part III, Use of Employment Service Tools, W.M.C."" 


the best single vocational interviewing tool. 
Most counselors, however, have also at their 
disposal extremely valuable sources of job in- 
formation, particularly the publications [nds- 
vidual Job Descriptions® (Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, Division of Occupational Analy 
sis and Manning Tables, War Manpower 
Commission), Description of Professions* (Bu- 
reau of Placement, National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel, War Man- 
power Commission), Interviewing Aids* (Bu- 
reau of Manpower Utilization, Division of 
Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables, 
War Manpower Commission), and Job Family 
Series® (Industry and Occupations). Thumb- 
ing through four separate files of these par- 
ticular interviewing tools is time-consuming, 
and the amount of time available to many in- 
terviewers has, unfortunately, allowed for use 
of the D.O.T. alone. If the use of these other 
four publications, not to mention many oth- 
ets, were possible in the time allotted, coun- 
selors who recognize their value would un- 
doubtedly use them. 

The authors, in civilian and military inter- 
viewing during the war, have adopted a 
simple technique for utilizing these mate- 
rials. Simple penciled “‘reminders"’ in Part I 
of the D.O.T. lead the interviewer to the 
other publications. Without these *‘remind- 
ers’’ we have found, along with other mili- 
tary counselors, that Individual Job Descrip- 
tions, Interviewing Aids, Descriptions of Profes- 
sions, Job Family Series, and much other ma- 
terial remain unused in the bottom of the 


desk. 


3 See ‘Technical Counseling Tools of WMC,"" Man- 
power Review, 12: 3, March, 1945 See also ‘Employment 
Counseling in the Public Employment Service,’’ para- 


aph #7117, War Manpower Commission, Bureau of 
ene Washington, D. C., 1944 

4**Guide to Counselors’ Materials,’’ U 
Education and WMC, April, 1945, Washingt 
(unpublished). 

5. 8 Ibid. 


S. Office of 
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AnnoraTInec D.O.T. 


1. Each of the approximately 150 separate 
folders in Individual Job Descriptions offers a 
fairly comprehensive occupational analysis of 
a specific skilled or semi-skilled job in indus- 
try. Exactly the same title in Individual Job 
Descriptions is found in the D.O.T. Individual 
Job Descriptions contain: (a) an expanded job 
summary, supplementing the description in 
the D.O.T.; (b) a fairly detailed treatment of 
the equipment used on the job; (c) physical 
demands of the job; (d) an outline of the 
training needed to gain proficiency on the job; 
and (e) a short list of occupations related to 
the job discussed. Today, when more than 
twenty million war workers and veterans 
must change their occupations, the placement 
interviewer needs ready written reference to 
jobs related to the type of work done by the 
applicant. Such a short list is available in 
Individual Job Descriptions. 

2. Approximately fifty Descriptions of Pro- 
fessions have been published and distributed in 
the field. Each monograph covers a profes- 
sional occupation (example: Agricultural En- 
gineer), and contains: (a) comprehensive in- 
formation on the branches of the profession; 
(b) professional affiliations; (c) non-profes- 
sional occupations that often lead to the pro- 
fession desired or, in a sense, a list of ‘‘entry”’ 
occupations which one might enter in prepa- 
ration for a profession; (d) methods of train- 
ing for the profession; and (¢) Federal Civil 
Service registers available to persons in the 
profession. Each profession covered is titled 
exactly as in the D.O.T. 

3. Similarly, the file called Interviewing 
Aids includes detailed treatment of about 150 
selected jobs. Each card, in this case, gives 
the interviewer more complete information 
about job variables than will be found in the 
D.O.T. 

4. Job Family Series contains: (a) complete 
listing of occupations related to specific jobs, 
commonly referred to as the “‘O"’ series. The 
occupation of *‘Stone Cutter,"’ for example, is 
treated in one file in this series. The inter- 
viewer will find here a detailed list of all jobs 
related to that of ‘‘Stone Cutter,"’ and can in- 
form his work applicant of the many other 
vocational pursuits related to the applicant's 
former job; (b) complete listing of occupa- 


tions related to jobs found in specific indy; 
tries, referred to as the “‘I"’ series. A compre. 
hensive treatment of all jobs in the Woode 
Box Industry, for example, makes it possibj. 
for the reader to find many suggestions of tx. 
lated jobs in other industries. The autho 
have found this particular study one of th: 
most valuable tools for the short interviey 
The reconversion job applicant, whether war 
worker or military veteran, is desirous, jy 
many instances, of changing from a declining 
industry to an industry in which occup, 
tional opportunity exists. The Job Family 
Series suggests to the interviewer those job 
to which transference of present skill is pos 
sible. 


CONSOLIDATE FILE 


It is important to consolidate the first three 
files into one. Arrangement in alphabetical 
order according to job title is possible becaus 
of almost identical format of the publications 
The counselor can quickly put a penciled no 
tation in the D.O.T. next to the title of each 
of the jobs or professions covered in the con- 
solidated file. The Dictionary of Occupations 
Titles then becomes more than a collection o 
very brief job descriptions. It is now a cross- 
index system that will send the interviewer 
quickly to one or several of the first three aids 
listed above. For example, an Individual Jo 
Description exists for the job ‘‘Lay-Out Maan. 
The counselor finds this job in the D.O.T. ané 
reads the pencil notation ‘‘JD"’ next to the 
D.O.T. title. Since a Description of Professim 
covers the profession ‘‘Mining Engineer,’ the 
counselor will find this title in the D.O.7 
and a “‘DP”’ in the margin to serve as a signa 
that more information is immediately avail: 
able. Similarly, ‘‘Lens Grinder’’ is described 
in an Interviewing Aid. The interviewer cat 
find this job in the D.O.T., along with th 
pencil notation “‘IA.’’ If, in using th 


D.O.T., the interviewer finds no penciled ao 


notation, he knows there is no supplementary 
information in any of the three publications 

With the system outlined above, ready 
cross-reference can also be made to the /# 
Family Series (*‘O"" series). A ‘“JF-O"’ anno 
tation of all jobs covered in this series can bt 
made against the appropriate job title in the 
D.O.T. This again will serve as reminder 1 
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the interviewer that should direct him from 
the D.O.T. to the *‘O”’ series in which related 
pccupations are found. 

The Job Family Series (‘‘I'') must be treated 
jna slightly different manner. The pamphlets 
jn this series do not refer to specific jobs, but 
father to specific industries in which the re- 
Jated jobs are found. It is suggested that a 
P)F-I'’ annotation be entered in Appendix III 
pf Part I of the D.O.T. against the industries 
fovered in the “‘I”’ series. 

One cannot stress too much the importance 


Ps 


California. 








of using these aids in interviewing the recon 
version job applicant. His desire to work at 
occupations related to his war industry or 
military job necessitates the use of interview- 
ing tools designed to show the relation of onc 
field of endeavor to another. It has been our 
experience that the simple technique de 
scribed above facilitates greatly the disposition 
of the interviewing loads presently encoun 
tered by governmental, industrial, and mili- 


tary personne! officers. 


Since the beginning of the Separation Counselor training program, Sgt 
James F. Taylor has been an instructor. 
Classification Specialist at Reception Centers; instructor of illiterates; 
Personnel Consultant in Special Training Unit, administering and con- 
structing intelligence and other tests. He had taken his undergraduate work ; 
|| and one year of graduate study in public administration at the University of 


His previous Army experience 


Co-author Sgt. Thomas D. Ludwig's pre-war and Army experience includes 
journalism. He was Occupational Counselor, Hammond General Hospital, 
and has also been an instructor in the Separation Counselor training program 





Each interview should be conducted according to a plan, but the adviser must be aler 
to changing his procedure and adapting his technique to meet changing attitudes, faci; 
and circumstances presented by the veteran. 


Interviewing Veterans 
VERL A. TEETER 


Assistant Vocational Adviser, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division, 
Veterans Administration, Los Angeles, California 


Make the veteran feel at ease. 





Thousands of veterans are being discharged This transitional process during the 
daily, eager to return to civilian life. They mobilization period challenges the resour 
desire to become once again useful and pro- of our social structure, and especially; 
ductive citizens. Transition from military to resources of our professional services. 
civilian life is not an easy task; it involves 
many problems, such as, selecting a school, The following interviewing technigu 
finding a job, rebuilding family relationships, should prove helpful to those responsible fy 
developing new social bonds and the like. counseling veterans. 


Begin the interview in an interesting and friend 
manner. Be at ease yourself. Be natural, sincere, a 
genuine. Establish right sort of relationshiy 
Make it lasting. Afford as much privacy 
practicable. 











2. Deserve veteran's confidence. 


3. Use variety of a pproaches. 


4. Make the interview meet the needs 





of the veteran. 


Gain confidence by meriting it. Show a sincer 





interest in veteran. Recognize and respect his valu 

goals, aims, and purposes. Do nothing to lowe 
his self-respect. Avoid making protracted or u 

necessary Tasiaton of his disability. 





Approach may be direct or indirect. Veterans a 
proach an Adviser with various degrees of rec 
tivity. Some are eager for help, some may resent 

Some in cooperative mood, others not. Some tm 
and others indifferent. Open interview convers: 


tion with any subject which seems appropriate «| 


the occasion. An unfavorable approach is difficult} 
to overcome. 





Encourage veteran to express himself frankly ao. 
freely concerning his personal interests and am} 
tions. Direct discussion so as to lead to a discuss! 

of the veteran's background and experience. Stim 
late self-examination and self-appraisal. Obser 
carefully veteran's mannerisms, attitudes, and 10} 
terests. Listen and observe. Be on lookout for casu 
remarks. Give the veteran an opportunity to tali 
and release his emotions. Discuss veteran's limit 
tions so that he will not make plans that will lea 
to inevitable failure. It is mistaken kindness to Ie‘) 
veteran believe he can reach a goal when the weig! 
of evidence is all against him. The interview mus 
be a fact-focusing session which aims at classifying 
problems. It should always be motivational bu! 


*-* . . | 
never decisional on the part of the interviewer. | 
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6. Close 
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5. Keep control of the interview. Guide the interview but do not monopolize the 
conversation. Avoid letting veteran ramble too 
far afield and into unimportant topics. DO NOT 


DICTATE OR RIDE YOUR OWN HOBBIES 


SNTERPRETATION, NO MATTER HOW ACCU RATE, HAS VALUE ONLY TO 17 
EXTENT THAT IT IS ACCEPTED AND ASSIMILATED BY 
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Close the i interview y tactfully. Termination of the interview should be definite. 


It should never be left up in the air, without a 
definite understanding as to the next step in a plan 
of action. All problems may not be settled in an 
interview. To be successful, an interview must 


lead to some plan of action. Action is more com- 
fortable than indecision. Success of interview does 


not necessarily depend upon length 





THE VETERAN 








Veterans react favorably to the .¢ adviser who: 


l. 


Ve wr 











Is understanding, patient, and friendly. 


. Can help them to define their problems. 


Can give constructive suggestions. 
. Shows a sincere interest in them. 
_ Presents all angles and leaves the decision to the one interviewed. 


7 During World War II Verl A. Teeter served as Lieutenant, USNR, Execu 

tive Officer, Navy V-12 Units, University of Georgia Medical College, 
Medical College of the State of South Carolina, and Staff Officer, Navy V-12 
Pi) Unit, University of South Carolina. Previously he had been associated with 
||  Scéence Research Associates, and Douglas Aircraft Company, Long Beach 
| California. He had administrative experience in the public schools of lowa 
|| and Oklahoma and was Director of the Guidance and Placement Bureau, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Schools. 
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The ABC’s of Economics’ 


maximul 

A Plea for Educating Workers in Fundamentals of Capitalism the a ‘ 
wou 

JAMES E. McCARTHY pers cha’ 

to explor 

Dean, College of Commerce, University of Notre Dame Tause of | 

ghat they 

tools of production. I think that it become Moreo 


T 1s TIME to make simple explanations of 
I what corporations are; how they come 
into existence; what they do in providing 
employment and better goods and services for 
all our people; how they are one of the prin- 
cipal sources for the collection of tax reve- 
nues; how they promote the best interests of 
all of us through the workings of a free com- 
petitive system; where their ownership lies; 
and finally, how they are the indisputable 
source of continued economic, financial, so- 
cial, and moral well-being. 

It is not enough for us to say these things 
and to assume, once they have been said, that 
they will be understood and accepted; they 
must be said again and again; they must be 
said effectively in simple form so that every- 
one—no matter what his level of education or 
intelligence or prejudice, will understand the 
effective role corporations play in supporting 
our type of a free enterprise system. 

We must make crystal-clear basic truths 
like this: 

1. That the elements of all productive 
economies are contained in three understand- 
able classifications: 


(a) Raw materials 
(b) Tools of production 
(c) Human energy 


2. That corporations came into existence 
basically as institutions to provide more and 
better tools for the fabrication of raw ma- 
terials through the use of human energy. 

3. Thus, the corporation is nothing, more 
or less, than a consolidation of production 
into a cooperative effort for the purpose of 
producing and exchanging more and better 
goods and services. 

The alternative to the corporate consolida- 
tion of tools of production is to let our people 
produce their requirements with their own 


1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Grand 
Rapids Michigan, Advertising Club. 


quickly obvious that individuals, denied th. [ignalogy, 
benefits of cooperative research and industria\jfommon 
refinement that has been characteristic of oyfion. Th 
corporate ventures, would be incapable o{ffpo guara 
producing the production tools that are essen. [Jjmake the 
tial to the production of the comfort, con-figause the 
venience, and capital goods needed to sup ffifhey elec 
port our American appetites for things on oufppheir ver 










traditional high levels. Rerms of 
grgue th 

Corporations Arg TRUSTEES poarantes 

We must tell our people that corporationspito be gua 
are only trustees for the owners of the tools off) These | 
production. especially 
That the owners of the tools of production} #t odds \ 
are men and women who pooled their savings} @ates of 2 
to create cooperative ventures. That their ing with 





dequit 
pressio 
illeniun 
ears ago 
traight | 
yage pa 
uarante¢ 
he work 
lea one 
d his : 
prces of | 

Withor 
uction t 


savings were used to buy land, buildings ani 
tools and raw materials. That men ani 
women were engaged to run the tools of pro- 
duction to fashion finished units that could bk 
exchanged with customers. That savings, 
ranging from $5,000 to $50,000 per worker, 
were necessary to provide a job for a single 
worker. That the person whose saving: 
made possible the job is entitled to a reason- 
able and adequate return for his risk contribu: 
tion to the corporation. That whenever the 
savings-investor in a corporation fails to re 
ceive an adequate return, or wage for the 
tools, he is being cheated, just as surely sp#O8 cate 












though he failed to receive rent for use and ould ass 
occupancy of a house he might own and reat} #8 the it 
to another. What ¢ 

Instead of rejecting the claim for a guaran-f @rily cle. 
teed annual wage, on the grounds of imprac- ers O 


ticability—or incapacity to pay—it seems tof @hat they 
me that an entire policy of education, di-) # that is 
rected to the workers, must be subscribed to} @perate fr 
so that the worker may have an understand-| § It is at 
ing of the unstabilized elements that go ©] @sing affi 
make up our form of corporate enterprise. omulga 
In the scrambling demands for security ©} @uths. * 
Uvertisif 














maximum levels, we are prone to lose sight of 
the fact that the risk-venture type of industry 
hwould find their activities confined to pat- 
terns that would not permic them the freedom 
to explore new products and new markets be- 
cause of the nature of the fixed wage charges 
that they would be forced to observe. 
me; Moreover, the worker, if this is proper 
-Bgnalogy, should take his place alongside the 
|Pommon equity owners of the tools of produc- 
ion. The equity owners know that there is 
(Bo guarantee of a wage for tools when they 
gmake their investments—they know this be- 
tause the nature of the enterprises in which 
they elect to make their investments, are by 
their very character risk-enterprises. So, in 
terms of balancing entries, we might well 
grgue that the tool owners are entitled to 
guaranteed annual wages, if annual wages are 
o be guaranteed to worker. 
| These philosophies of augmented security, 
tspecially in the corporate field, are strangely 
at odds with the prevailing New Deal man- 















































iCtion 
vings§ @ates of a few years ago when capital financ- 
their) ang with fixed annual charges was discouraged 
s and) @nd equity finance was supposed to be the best 
and} expression of progress toward the economic 
f pro-f Millenium. I think that the planners of a few 
id be} Fears ago might properly be exposed to some 
ings, | Straight thinking respecting the necessity of 
rker,| Wage payments (on a guaranteed—or non- 
inglef guaranteed level) being prerequisite for both 
ings) Be workers and the tool owners. Or is their 
1son-| Mea one in which the investor has no rights 
ribu-f and his savings are to be captured by the 
- chef #orces of pressure government? 
» r-f | Without the merging of the tools of pro- 
the} @uction there would be no large-type produc- 
y a) @0N enterprises against which the worker 
‘and @ould assess his claims for preferment in shar- 
reat} 2g the income dollar. 

What explanations are needed are elemen- 
ran-§ @rily clear in pointing up the right that the 
rac: ers of the tools have to make lusty claim 
s tof Mat they too are entitled to guaranteed wages 

di.) @ that is the structure within which we are to 
1 tof @perate from now on. 
nF § It is at this point that I believe that adver- 
) (Of @sing affords one of the sure agencies for the 
omulgation of simple, sharp economic 
On 






ths. There is, however, one place where 
ivertising and industry have fallen down 
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and that is in failing to convince our people 
that our form of corporation industrialism is 
good—and that as something good—as dis- 
tinguished from something evil—it should be 
vigorously supported and defended by the 
great bulk of good Americans. 

The recurring quarrels between workers 
and management officers of industry are too 
much a part of the current spectacle for any- 
one to argue successfully that the position of 
corporate industry in our scheme of free 
economy, is understood by workers. 

Moreover, it is exceedingly futile to attack 
organized labor; labor leaders of both re- 
sponsible and irresponsible varieties, and the 
millions who have been recruited into the 
ranks and the membership of the unions are 
not to be blamed for their collective and indi- 
vidual inability to understand what corpora- 
tions are—how they came into existence 
their contributions to our national progress. 


Wuere We Have FaiLep 


As a matter of simple honesty, we must 
acknowledge that we have paid no attention 
to telling the workers the story of the 
glorious achievements of American industry 
and of the partnership concept that every 
single worker has in the structure and anat- 
omy of American industrialism. 

Our energies have been devoted to improv- 
ing the techniques of producing work and 
better things; to refinement of the processes 
of marketing and lavishly and spectacularly 
to directing potential customer attention to 
our recent products in the expectancy of in- 
ducing an increased sales volume. 

I say these things in no critical sense be- 
cause what we have done is very much an 
essential part of the American tempo of in- 
dustrialism, but wish to emphasize the unde- 
niable fact that we have erred grieviously in 
not applying some of the same techniques and 
energy in educating the American worker, 
and giving him confidence in the merit of 
American industrialism and of accumula- 
tively adding to his field of knowledge 
respecting its values, so that instead of 
his being the more-or-less acknowledged 
enemy of the instrumentality that provides 
him with a level of living and competence un- 
matched in the world, he might, as he should 
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be, the stout defender and earnest advocate of 
enlightened industrialism wherever it exists. 

I know too that it is very easy to look back 
and say that if we could do things over we 
would handle our common problems with 
greater wisdom—but what does arouse and in 
many respects enrage those of us who have 
been working in the area of promotion of in- 
dustrial harmony, is the awareness that so 
many of our corporations, whose operations 
have been victimized by groups lacking an 
understanding of the part tools play in pro- 
moting the commonweal, are still attempting 
solution of their problems, which are basi- 
cally educational, with the same irrational 
tactics employed by the radical worker repre- 
sentatives. 

In expanding this subject, it should be 
made very clear that there is no magic for- 
mula, nor is there any quick, easy route that 
leads to a solution of our problem. Rather, 
since we have been derelict for so many years 
in failing to tell our story, it may take us 
some time to recapture the areas that have 
been lost and it will take us some further 
time to plant and nourish the seeds of wisdom 
that will eventually bring us the fruits of in- 
dustrial peace, without which we can reckon 
on ours being a dying victory. 

I could say to you that since all workers are 
customers, workers penalize themselves when 
they indulge in strikes—slowdowns and de- 
mands for greater earnings—or I could say 
that the only purpose of unions is to obtain 
for their members more money than is paid 
unorganized workers—and you probably 
might agree with me. But what I am pri- 
marily interested in is the subject of simple, 
economic truths—effectively and sincerely 
and simply made available to all our people 
so that we may emerge from this period of 
dividedness, a strong, single unit, marching 
triumphantly and united, to those objectives 
of economic well-being that can be ours if we 
compose our differences through processes of 
enlightenment and good will. 

We must return to elementary things and 
employ the ABC's of economics—through in- 
formation channels now in existence—and 
vigorously educate our people, and tell them 
of the glorious achievements of American free 
enterprise, and educate them completely and 
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honestly, respecting the merit and value ¢ 
what we have and of the destinies we cay 
achieve in working together toward a cop. 
mon goal. 


If successfully planned we can make oy 
people literate, respecting the way jobs 
are created—what tools do in creating mor 
jobs and more comfort and more leisure 



















the necessity of encouragement of ventur EE 
capitalism—of the necessity of accelerated col 
production, since we may only have what we fon abou 
produce and earn. ted byt 

The starting point for a proposed campaign 4 the de: 
of education, designed to promote economi: fpf vocati 
literacy, must start with a marshalling of aj) ible to co 
the forces of advertising. Through news.§ A com{ 
papers, magazines, outdoor advertising ani fo the edi 
radio the industrial clients must, in simpl:ffigble comr 
reportorial form, point up the false economi fandbool 
concepts that have gained circulation ani[ployment 
without lecturing—or shouting or finger fics." I 
pointing or talking down—tell a constan:§ published 


lorida / 
aper $2.( 
Within 
essed fp 
ficial sc 
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story of how we live—of the sources of our 
wealth—of the part tools perform in 
giving us better food, shelter, and comfort 
goods than any other people—of the rights 
and obligations of both the worker and 
the owners of the tools—to explain what 





a dividend is and of the part it plays in sup} fom fede: 
porting our commercial systems—to explainf #e¢ presen 
in understandable words what depreciation, Persons tr 
depletion, and reserves actually are and how} @#he 19 in 
they are made to work for the preservation off @on; alu 
jobs—to explain taxes and why we pay them. | @?al minit 
The interests of workers, management, on and s 
owners, and customers are inseparable; on ven as 
may not succeed at the expense of the other— slang! 
as good business is constituted today, 10 aterials; 
group of owners or managerial officials ar eae 
embarked upon policies of exploitation. Our sad - 
interests, our successes, our futures, are irrev- ‘asia 
ocably linked together, and knowing this, follow 
we must not permit ugly cynicism, ignorance, Jy ind, 
apathy, lack of knowledge, bureaucracy, T 
alienism, or rabble rousing to successfull) a a: 
challenge or threaten a nation and a system > oe 
which, despite its detractors, is still the bul- rg a 
wark of democracy and the warehouse fot +, - 
nations who might have gone down 1 orgy ‘i 
defeat were it not for the workings of a fre oye: 
industrial system in America. we'pty 
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more , 
“ é 
‘Nture EB HAVE PREVIOUSLY commented in these 
rated columns on the vast amount of informa- 
at We Bion about occupations that has been accumu- 
ated by the War Manpower Commission, and 
Daign fawn the desirability of adapting it for purposes 
omic MF vocational guidance and making it avail- 
of al a to counselors in general. 
1ews- fF) A compilation of this nature has just come 
, and go the editor’s desk and it deserves most favor- 
mpl: Jigble comment. It is entitled ‘Job Guide; A 
omic #andbook of Official Information about Em- 
anifployment Opportunities in Leading Indus- 
ingereries.”” Edited by Sydney H. Kasper, and 
stantfpublished by Public Affairs Press, 2153, 
f ourfBlorida Avenue, Washington (cloth $2.50, 
inf paper $2.00). 
nforrf » Within its 194 pages the compiler has com- 
ightsppressed pertinent data from a number of 
and} @ficial sources such as Job Descriptions, 
what} ®abor Market Analyses, statistical reports 
sup} om federal and non-governmental agencies, 
slain} Ghe presentation being focused on the needs of 
ion, | Persons trying to decide on a field of work. 
how} @he 19 industries treated are: air transporta- 
mn off @on; aluminum and magnesium; bituminous 
1em.| @al mining; chemicals; construction; glass; 
ent pom and steel foundries; iron and steel mills; 
onef member and logging camps; meat packing 
-,-| 4 slaughtering; merchant marine; plastic 
oof @2terials; plastic products; radio and radar 
pa huipment; railroads; street railway and 
Ourp Motor bus; synthetic rubber; trucking, tex- 
so les—cotton, woolen, and worsted. The 
his PweCtS about each industry are grouped under 
ce Jee following headings: Nature and Location 
cy PM the Industry; Nature of the Jobs; Employ- 
Jiypment Terms and Conditions (sub-headings: 
emp 28¢s and Hours, Union Affiliations, Work- 
g Conditions); Sources of Information. 






Each account begins with the number of 
orkers employed, where they are, and the 
nd, whether expansion or decline. The 
bok is probably the best single source in 
hich to find answers to questions such as: 







Edztortal Comment 


Another “Job-Guide”’ 














In what industries am I likely to find stable 
employment? What are the long term possi- 
bilities for advancement? In which 
tries are training facilities provided? 

Naturally the volume has its limitations. 
It treats only industries, and hence omits pro- 
fessional and agricultural occupations 

Again, since its information is so recent, its 
greatest usefulness will be felt in the immedi- 
ate present, while industries are making the 
transformation from wartime to peacetime 
conditions. 
to this period and the year to come, hence it 
should be purchased and used at once 


indus- 


Its forecasts relate particularly 


Vocational Guidance for Aged Persons 


Every once in a while some one remarks on 
the plight of the aged—those who are dis- 
charged from their jobs because they are 
thought to be too old to work effectively; 
and those who retire because they reach the 
age arbitrarily set for retirement. Many of 
these persons are still able to do a good deal of 
work, and they are distressed over being 
““shelved.’" The suggestion is often made 
that such persons should be helped in finding 
fields in which they can develop new voca- 
tional proficiencies or utilize the vocational 
assets they already possess. 

A few years ago, one person decided to do 
something constructive about the suggestion. 
That person was Lillien J. Martin, who until 
her retirement was Professor of Psychology at 
Stanford University. Dr. Martin lived 27 
years (to the age of 92) after she retired, and, 
being vigorous physically and mentally, she 
refused to stop working. She chose as her 
field of post-retirement service, research and 
service to the aged. She operated a consult- 
ing service in San Francisco where she helped 
aged persons with their problems—physical, 


emotional, social, and economic. This serv- 


ice still continues under the direction of Mrs. 
Clare de Gruchy. 
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—— 
In New York City a similar but independ- parent when we reflect that by 1950, 50 milli. — 
ent and private service was established in 1943 of our citizens will be over 45. That is os 
under the name Old Age Counseling Center. third of the expected population. Th. y 
The Director and Consulting Psychologist, people will be in danger of being crowded oy, 
George Lawton, is also giving one of the first of competitive occupations, and will my ) Report: 


courses that might be called occupational 
orientation for the aged. At the Cooper 


Union under the general heading “‘Aging Suc-_. +i age ee 
- rt — in motion agencies for giving vocation; 
cessfully’’ discussions are held every Wednes- & & § vocationa 


day evening on such provocative topics as guidance specifically ~ older Persons, the 
“YouCan Teach an Old Dog New Tricks,” will receive much inspiration from the book; 
‘Too Old for What?,”’ “Seeking and Holding Salvaging Old Age (Macmillan, 1930) ani 
A Job After 60,"’ “"We Retire To, Not From."’ Sweeping the Cobwebs by Dr. Martin and Clan) Joho 
The series of lectures will be published by de Gruchy, and from New Goals for Old Ay)! Guid 
Columbia University Press. edited by Dr. Lawton (Columbia Universi ber 28. 


need of vocational guidance. If any of y= 
readers want to study their problems and ¢, 





The pertinence of such service becomes ap- Press, 1943).—H. D. K. —* 
nator O 
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Re: AMERICA'S MAJOR JOB. FIELDS) Woosy 
—outstanding new reference volume of occupational information Pinker, 
ber Con 
Covers: 100 major occupational fields Meet th 
PLUS 
50 new, important job areas 
Contains: 150 authoritative, up-to-date Occupational Briefs ® Your Future Caree: Phin. 
a helpful pee for the reader @ Instructor's Manual, prepared by Dr. S : Ber the 1 
Hamrin of the Schoo! of Education, Northwestern University @ Classified ranging 
Reference List of the individual Briefs Mr. Ev: 
in succe 
Available now: AMERICA’S MAJOR JOB FIELDS — 
628 pp., 300 illus., durable loose-leaf binding, Price: $15.00 weet ene 
) author « 
Order from: SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Dept. |) Chica 
228 S$. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois ported 
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Association Activities 1 + 











f y 
"Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 
News of Branches 


Colorado 


John B. Schoolland talked on ‘‘Principles 
of Guidance”’ at the dinner meeting, Novem- 
ber 28. Professor Schoolland, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Assistant Coordi- 
nator of Personnel Activities of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, was assisted by the follow- 
ing panel: Jack E. Boyd, Boys’ Adviser, 
Morey Junior High School; Dorothea Spell- 
man, Denver University School of Social 
Work; Harold D. Jones, Juvenile Court. At 
the meeting, October 26, Denver's guidance 
program was described as it functions in the 

| public schools by Assistant Principal Wilford 

}Woody of West High School. Earl R. 
Pinker, Personnel Director of the Gates Rub- 
ber Company, discussed ‘“‘Does This Program 
Meet the Needs of Industry?”’ 


Chicago 


| “Production Is People,’’ was the theme of 
} Management Engineer Melvin J. Evans’ talk 
}at the meeting, January 7. With experience 
frssin from apprentice to chief executive, 
Mr. Evans is convinced that the major factor 
}in successful management is not money, ma- 
} terials, nor methods, but men. He has spent 
ifive years in research at the School of Engi- 
neering, University of Wisconsin, and is the 
author of the forthcoming book, It Works. 
Chicago's services for veterans were re- 
ported at the dinner meeting, December 5. 
|The Veterans Administration today offers 
j better service than after World War I, de- 
} clared Lester W. Bartlett, Chief of Advise- 
jment, VA. Improvement in techniques, 
psychological research, the use of trained 
counselors were among the reasons cited. 
What the USES is prepared to do for the 
veteran was described by Esther Myers, 





Supervisor of Employment Counseling, USES 
George S. Speer reported on a survey of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Counseling services 
in five local universities. Northwestern plans 
to establish a counseling service for the pub- 
lic. De Paul University has no service. 
Loyola has a limited counseling and testing 
service open to veterans. The University of 
Chicago provides educational 
tional counseling for its students only. 
Illinois Institute of Technology serves the 
public as well as its own students. A fee is 
charged. Veterans requesting counseling 
must furnish a letter from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The services provided by 
Chicago Social Agencies were described by 
Mietta Cummings, Director, Social Service 
Division, YWCA. 


and voca- 


Maine 


It is proposed at the next state teachers’ 
convention to consider dividing the state 
regionally, making two or three Branches. 
The new Central Maine Guidance Council 
would then doubtless become the Central 
Maine Branch. 


Boston 


“Implications to the Guidance Worker of 
Future Employment Problems"’ was consid- 
ered at the dinner meeting January 10 by 
Lowell S. Trowbridge, Clinical Psychologist, 
Boston University; Warren E. Benson, State 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement; and 
Edwin B. Roberts, Personnel Director, Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Company. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Progress in the guidance of veterans in 
Worcester was the subject of the meeting, 
November 28. Participating in the discussion 
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were: Harold D. Woodbury, Chairman, Com- 
munity Committee on Veterans Affairs; Ver- 
non Jones, Head, Department of Psychology 
and Education, and Director of Veterans’ 
Guidance, Clark University; Daniel Garvey, 
Federal Training Officer, Veterans Adminis- 
and Andrew L. Wilkin- 


the President, Leland- 


tration, Worcester; 
son, Assistant to 
Gifford Company. 


Minneapolis 


Introductory Study of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory was the topic for 
one study group which met weekly Novem- 
ber 13-December 18. Starke Hathaway who 
developed the Inventory, introduced the 
series. In subsequent meetings Paul Mech] of 
the University of Minnesota Psychology De- 
partment discussed its construction, valida- 
tion, and use. Lindsey Harmon, veterans’ 
counselor, presented case histories illustrat- 
ing its value in counseling. Its use in the 
selection of workers was discussed by Vance 
Jewson of Minneapolis Honeywell. Other 
topics being considered for study groups are: 
selecting sales people, modern methods of 
classifying and coding jobs, new slants on 
interviewing, and getting maximum value 
from application blanks. Groups are usually 
restricted in size. A nominal fee is charged. 
The University Extension Division assists in 
executing the study program. 


St. Louis 


A joint committee of city and county public 
librarians and local NVGA members is study- 
ing the methods of extending the services of 
existing library facilities. Another commit- 
tee is considering the problem of securing for 
school youth simple information on workers’ 
benefits under the Social Security Act. It was 
suggested by the program committee that the 
Social Security Board follow the precedent of 
the USES and make semi-annual visits to the 
schools. ... The meeting on January 17 con- 
sidered the question of how management and 
labor can prepare the young worker for his 
place in industry. The November meeting 
had featured this subject in its relation to the 
young white collar worker. Management, 


labor unions, and the U. S$. Government were 
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represented by Alice E. May of Purina Mj), 
Doris Preisler of the CIO, and James Morr; 
of the USES. 

Clifford E. Erickson discussed *‘Counselo; 
at Work’’ at the meeting, December 
Among the topics considered were the func. 
tions of counseling, the practices and tech. 
niques applicable to all types of counseling 
the present status and the outlook for coup. 
seling as a profession, the training needs o 
counselors .... The membership this year js 
divided into three working committee; 
standards of training for counselors, interpre. 
tation of counseling to the community, and 
correlation of programs and agencies throug! 
a City-wide committee. 


Omaha 


The Study Group of Professional Coun- 
selors and Personnel Directors by means 
‘‘one way vision’’ observed a USES interview 
with a veteran at the Psychology Department 
University of Omaha. The case presented 
special difficulties because he had a dishonor- 
able discharge from the Service and was in- 
eligible for government aid for education 
training. The Study Group has agreed ¢ 
give clinical assistance to cases with special 
problems. 


New Jersey 


The Southern Section met December 14, at 
Woodbury. Foilowing the turkey dinner, 


Floyd B. Shannon discussed ‘“What Does lo- 


dustry Expect of Guidance in Public Schoo! 
Education?’’ Mr. Shannon is Superintendent 
of Industrial Relations, Western Electric 
Company, Kearney, N. J. 


New York City 


That the members of the Branch should as- 
sume considerable responsibility for the qual- 
ity of the work in guidance in New York Ciry 
was decided at the meeting, December 12 
To further this program members were asked 
to participate in the work of any of the fol- 
lowing committees: Standards for Qualified 
Workers, Code of Ethics for Counselors, 
Labor Information, New Methods and Tech- 
niques. 
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Capital, N. Y. 

A lively question and answer period fol- 
Jowed Raymond Handville’s talk on current 
ractices in the field at the fall meeting. 
among the topics considered were applica- 
ion to college, cooperative retail programs, 
Rervice for veterans. 


Central Ohio 


A workshop illustrating the use of Part IV 
pf the Dictionary of Occupational Titles was the 
feature of the meeting, January 10. Instruc- 
tors were Dorothy B. Bang, formerly assist- 
pot to the training director, F. & R. Lazarus 
(o., and F. Raymond Davis, Training Con- 
gulrant, USES. ‘‘New Developments in Vo- 
tational Education and Guidance’’ was dis- 
cussed by L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, 
AVA, at the dinner meeting, December 7. 
Orlo L. Crissey spoke on ‘‘Selective Place- 
ment in Industry’’ at the meeting, November 
§. Dr. Crissey is Industrial Psychologist and 





ducational Director, A. C. Spark Plug Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, Flint, 


Michigan; and Director, Flint Guidance 
~ PaCenter. 
: Keystone, Pennsylvania 


The Branch is planning a community sur- 
Wey to determine the types of jobs available to 
high school graduates in the Harrisburg area. 


/\A committee was appointed to prepare the 


pbjectives and set up the project. There is 
also concerted effort to bring closer together 
the schools and the industrial workers in the 
mrea. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Programs scheduled include: Panel on 
Placement Opportunities for Philadelphia 
Youth, February 7; dinner meeting for 
me. and counselors, Temple University, 
farch 6; two meetings, March 28-29, in 
Connection with Schoolmen’s Week; annual 
banquet, May 14. 





Middle Tennessee 


The Middle Tennessee Branch this year is 
making a special effort to bring together the 











uidance interests of the public schools, the 
olleges and universities in the community, 
nd business and industry. For the first gen- 
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eral meeting a panel discussion was held on 
the **Problems Involved in the Approval of 
Training Stations for Veterans.’’ Partici- 
pants on the panel included representatives of 
the Veterans Administration, of the educa- 
tional institutions, and of various types of 
business in which veteran training stations 
have been set up 

The December meeting of the Middle 
Tennessee Branch of NVGA was of unusual 
interest. Students and the coordinators of 
the Diversified Occupations Program of five 
Nashville high schools formed a panel to 
discuss the ‘‘Problems Involved in the Se- 
lection and Placement of Students in the Di- 
versified Occupations Program."’ In this Pro- 
gtam, the student selects the occupation which 
he would like tolearn. The coordinator finds 
the place of business in which the student 
may receive training of at least 2,000 hours on 
the job. The employer obligates himself to 
move the student from job to job in order 
that he may receive an all-round training 
Students receive basic pay while learning and 
are released from school during the necessary 
hours for work. Credit is given for their 
work experience. 

Students must be at least juniors in high 
school and have the consent of the parents to 
enter the Diversified Program 

Most of the youth who receive training on 
the job continue in that same occupation after 
graduation, many with the same employer. 
The experience of the past has been that 
within a year all these young persons are 
earning considerably more than others in the 
same age group. 


Milwaukee 


The practical application of tests in busi- 
ness and industry to aid in selecting employees 
was the topic considered at the dinner meet- 
ing, November 14. J. 1. Onarheim, Em- 
ployment Manager of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, attributed a 10 per 
cent improvement in workers to the use of 
tests in their selection and another 10 per cent 
improvement to careful interviewing. Robert 
Kuchler described the intelligence, aptitude, 
interest, and personality tests used by the 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company in selec- 
tion of its personnel. 
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Who's Who and Where 








Lyra WATERHOUSE is now Executive Assist- 
ant, West Junior High School, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Paul Weygand, who had been boys’ 
counselor, succeeds her as Principal. Willard 
Hartman was appointed boys’ counselor. 


Wivarp Hamu n is Principal, East Junior 
High School, Binghamton, N. Y. His posi- 
tion as boys’ counselor has been taken by 
John Brennan. 


Katuryn Crark, formerly visiting school 
nurse, Binghamton, N. Y., has been named 
head of the school nursing staff. Eileen 
Dolan has been appointed visiting nurse. 


EuizasetH Bevcuer has been appointed ad- 
ministrator, General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, with offices in Boston. Miss 
Belcher was formerly a personnel worker with 
the Farm Security Administration, a voca- 
tional counselor, Boston YWCA, and director 
of the Civilian Defense Placement Bureau, 
Portland, Me. 


J. Francis Canny, recently separated from 
the Navy where he commanded a LST boat 
and later served as Personnel Officer of the 
Seventh Amphibious Officers in the Philip- 
pines, has accepted a position as Veterans 
Counselor, Admissions Office, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Goxpre Ruts Kasack has been appointed 
Research Associate and Administrator of 
Business Affairs by the National League of 
Nursing Education for the Committee on 
Measurement and Educational Guidance, 
New York City. Dr. Kaback was formerly 
engaged in industrial personnel and also 
served for two years on the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Susan J. Ginn, after serving the Boston 
Public Schools for nearly fifty years, retired 
as Director of Vocational Guidance, August 
31, 1945. One of the pioneers in the field of 
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public school guidance programs, she wa, ;; 
charge of the work in Boston for more thay 
twenty-five years. Long active in the \ 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
served as president and in other offices, | 
recognition of her many years of service ; 
the youth of Boston, the Boston School! ( 
mittee has conferred upon her the titk 
Director Emeritus. Her many friends | 
field of vocational guidance wish for 
many happy years to come. 


a- 


Haroxtp A. Wren, recently separated frop 
the Army, has been appointed vocation, 
counselor at the newly organized Veterans 
Guidance Center, University of Scrantor 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Previous to 
Army service Dr. Wren was Assistant De 
the Graduate School of Education, Lo, 
University, Chicago. 


Ruts L. Beyer has accepted a positio: 
public relations at MacMurray College, Jack- 
son, linois. Miss Beyer was formerly Asso- 
ciate, Joint Committee on Public Relat 
for Educational Institutions of the Meth 
Church. 


Northern California Conference 


Lt. Natalie Kahn, in charge of testing an 
guidance for veterans at the Mare Island 
Naval Hospital, opened the discussion 
“How Are We Serving Returning Veterans 
and War Workers?”’ at the one-day conference: 
held December 1, at San Francisco. 

Miss Kahn described the three aspects of 
the program at Mare Island Hospital: (| 
physical restoration through medical ser 
vices, physical therapy and occupations 
therapy; (2) vocational guidance and train- 
ing with emphasis upon the techniques 
testing, interview, and observation and the 
use of community resources, particularly edu: 
cational resources; (3) placement. 

Lt. Kahn emphasized the importance of 
studying individual veterans as persons not a 
members of peculiar or unique groups such 4 
handicapped persons; (2) helping vetcraas 
assess their own abilities, interests, and necds 
(3) making a positive approach by not over 
emphasizing the handicap but by capitalizing 
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spon assets; (4) utilizing the best available 
echniques in studying individuals and in 
Bnobilizing community resources for place- 
Bnent and other personal needs. 

Lt. Kahn's talk was applicable also to 
rounseling in schools and colleges. She em- 

sasized the value of a well-coordinated pro- 
ram in which both the expert and the gener- 
plist might make a significant contribution to 
individuals. 

Roland Roberts, Director of Veterans’ Edu- 
fation, Vallejo College, California, inter- 

reted the needs of veterans, again emphasiz- 
” personal differences and the need to utilize 
gil available community resources. He de- 
scribed some of the specific aids useful in giv- 
jng occupational information such as the Job 
Descriptions issued by the War Manpower 
Commission, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, publications of state and federal agen- 
cies’ work with veterans. 

Ward Nichols, Manager, Veterans’ Counsel- 
ing Center, San Francisco School Department, 
discussed a comprehensive plan for adminis- 
tering the program in San Francisco with 
bpecific emphasis upon utilizing the services 
pf experts in giving the best possible guidance 
Bo veterans. 
| Discussion leader of the morning session 
Was Marion Brown, Coordinator, Occupa- 
tional Adjustment, Oakland School De- 
partment. 

The afternoon session consisted of a sym- 
posium to which the following persons made 
fontributions in terms of their particular 
programs: 
| Addie Bishop, Industrial Relations Divi- 
pion, Mare Island Naval Yard; May Car- 

n0dy, Supervisor of the Junior Division, 
Jnited States Employment Service, San Fran- 
isco; James Corson, Dean of Students, 
tockton Junior College; Mildred Howard, 
Jnited Air Lines, San Francisco; Paul Leroy, 
rincipal Santa Cruz High School; A. L. 
facMillan, Head Counselor, High School of 
ommerce, San Francisco; Paul Mohr, Regis- 
tar, San Francisco Junior College; Evert J. 
hillips, Training Officer, Vocational Re- 
abilitation and Educational Division, San 
ose; Jane Sherrod, Elementary Curriculum 
oordinator, Piedmont Schools; and Herman 


- Spindt, Manager, Bureau of Guidance and 
lacement, 
eley. 


University of California, Ber- 


Grayson N. Kefauver Dies 


We note with regret the death of Grayson 
N. Kefauver at Los Angeles, January 4, 1946 
Recently appointed United States representa- 
tive on the Preparatory Commission, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, he was on leave from the 
School of Education, Stanford University, 
where he had been Dean since 1933. A 
former member of NVGA and the National 
Occupational Conference, he had held offices 
in many national education associations 

His interest in promoting international 
education led to his assignment as consultant 
to the State Department and later as Assistant 
Chief, Division of Cultural Cooperation. He 
was very active in the preparatory conference 
of UNESCO held last autumn in London, 
England. 

Born in Western Maryland, Dr. Kefauver 
took his undergraduate degree at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, his master’s at Stanford, and 
his doctorate at the University of Minnesota. 
He taught in the public schools of Arizona 
and at the University of Minnesota and 
Teachers College, Columbia University, be- 
fore going to Stanford. 

Among his publications is Guidance in Secon- 
dary Schools, a standard text, well known to 
readers of OccupaTIONs. 


Tips to Counselors 


Lack of pleasing personality has been a 
serious drawback in the preparation of youth 
for industrial employment. Skill by itself is 
not enough to achieve success in industry 
The human element is still perplexing, how- 
ever smooth mechanical processes have be- 
come in industry. These are some of the 
forthright suggestions industrialists gave 
schoolmen at a joint meeting of the Los 
Angeles Education-Industry and Manufactur- 
ing-Industries Committees. Lewis S. Peck, 
Personne] Manager, Lane-Wells Company, 
and George E. McPeek of the Owl Drug Com- 
pany both stressed the importance of *‘per- 
sonality training.’ The schools can render 
effective service in counseling workers who 
will find jobs created by improved distribu- 
tion methods, according to Doncaster G. 
Humm of Doncaster G. Humm and Staff. 
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The Census— 


O PROVIDE current facts and figures for 
f iptewsoianed and business the Census 
Bureau is launching a streamlined statistical 
program. Our rapidly changing economy 
and shifting population require more than the 
periodic censuses taken at intervals from 2 to 
10 years. Supplementing the comprehensive 
censuses, current reports will be issued, re- 
flecting changing markets, shifts in purchas- 
ing power and population. 

The Census of Manufactures, which the law 
requires to be taken biennially, has been sus- 
pended since 1939 because of the war. It is 
important to have a record of wartime 
changes as soon as possible. It is proposed, 
therefore, to take the Census of Manufactures 
and Mineral Industries covering the first full 
peacetime year, 1946. Similar to pre-war 
censuses, these will report on many war- 
induced industrial developments. Regional, 
state, and other geographical compilations 
will highlight the changes in each section of 
the country in production, employment, and 
markets. These censuses also will provide a 
bench mark for measuring current statistics 
collected by private and public agencies. 

The program centers on manufacturing; 
distribution—including wholesale and retail 
and service trades; and population with par- 
ticular reference to individuals as consumers 
and members of the labor force. The pro- 
gtam represents an effort to measure and de- 
scribe markets as well as the supply of goods 
being produced for sale in such markets, 
along with the necessary complementary in- 
formation needed for intelligent analysis of 
the size, location, and conditions existing 
among producers, distributors, and consumers 
in each of the major producing and consuming 
sectors of the business economy. 
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1946 Model 


The current manufacturing statistics py 
gram covers major industries with special en 
phasis on those contributing most to the eb} 
and flow of business tide. Data incl 
“forecasting items"’ such as the volume 
new and unfilled orders and inventories, ; 
well as the production and shipment of fir 
ished -goods. These supplementary curres: 
surveys may permit the taking of the Censy 
of Manufactures every five years rather th 
every two years. 

Less information is now available on ¢ 
tribution than on manufacturing. No con 





plete census has been taken since 1939. Unde 
the law the next business census would cove: 
the year 1949. A census covering 1946 | 
planned, however, to cover all wholesale 
retail, and service establishments. It wi 
provide data on the number and size of estab 
lishments by kinds of business, sales or te} 
ceipts, and other information which wil] a: 
in drafting sales programs and planning nev 
businesses. Similar annual inventories will: 
taken to supplement the complete Census ot 
Business which in the future would be take: 
every five years. 

Data will also be collected monthly fro 
representative types of business, coveris; 
generally the same areas as the annual sur 
veys. Publication of monthly data can begit 
soon after funds are available. The month 
reports will be particularly significant as ev" 
dence of the amount and trend of consumer ec 
penditures—vital information for busines 
and for government when considering esta> 
lishing a fiscal policy. 


PopuLATION AND CONSUMER MarKETS 


Consumer market data assume new if 
portance in the post-war adjustment perio: 
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SMP nder the new schedule the complete census 
of population, including housing and the 
Iabor force, would be taken every five, in- 
Bread of every ten years. Annually data 
Would be collected for cities of 100,000 or 
more and for states, to show the yearly shifts 
jp population, housing, employment, occupa- 
Hon, and industry. The currently available 
monthly reports on the national labor force 
will be supplemented by figures on a quarterly 
basis showing employment for each of 50 
Major local labor market areas and for the 
Jargest industrial states. Such figures will 


——— 


a nay 


of icf} The National Roster of Scientific and 
currenfpecialized Personnel, which rendered out- 
anding service during the war in locating 
rsonnel with specific training and experi- 
ce, is making important contributions to 
acetime adjustment. 

The Roster is assisting in the placement of 
terans and war workers scientifically and 
ofessionally qualified for employment in in- 
stry, research institutions, colleges, and 
iversities. Professional and technical so- 
eties organized to place members are in- 
ited to seek the aid of the Roster, according 
b George A. Works, Director. Technical 
d professional personnel leaving war indus- 
ies ate asked to notify the Roster of their 
} @vailability for employment and to register 
sus ol] With the Roster if they have not already done 
take} @. Separation Centers of the Armed Forces 
¢ cooperating with the Roster in helping 
y tronf @eterans to find civilian jobs. 

The Roster will undertake placement in 
actically all professional fields except ele- 
begit| Mentary and secondary education. Colleges 













ynthi)} md universities and employers in industry 

1s vi} Meking personnel are asked to send their re- 

er cl} @uirements to the Roster. 

sine} @ Recently the Roster has completed nego- 

estab} Mations with approximately 450 of the largest 
dustries of the country which will collabo- 
te with the Roster in seeking the services of 

- ofessionally qualified individuals leaving 

y ity Me Armed Forces. 

erio:} @ The Roster has issued a series of pamphlets 
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facilitate a more complete analysis of the 
labor force—part-time employment, duration 
of unemployment, and the like. 

Other services will be provided by the 
Bureau of the Census. Once again it will be 
permitted to publish detailed export and im- 
port statistics for firms in foreign trade. The 
information from the 1945 Census of Agricul- 
ture will soon be available. Farmers, busi- 
messmen, educators, housewives will profit 
from the wealth of information that will pour 
in when the fact finders in the Census Bureau 
swing into their new program.—G. W. 


The Roster’s Peacetime Services 


(see p. 270) covering professional and special- 
ized occupations, ranging in price from five to 
30 cents, obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. For further infor- 
mation, write the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel, 1006 U Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. From the same 
address there are available free of charge 
condensed summaries of more than 20 pro- 
fessional and specialized fields. 

In offering the services of the Roster to col- 
leges and universities, Dr. Works prefaced his 
statement with the following: 


Following its establishment in 1940, 
the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, with the coopera- 
tion of the institutions of higher education, 
the professional societies, and the National 
Selective Service, established a register of 

fsons possessing scientific and special- 
ized skills at the professional level. The 
great majority of these registrants were not 
secking positions nor did they wish to 
transfer to new positions. They were indi- 
viduals actuated by a desire to make their 
maximum contribution to the war effort. 
Originally, the Roster furnished names of 
these registrants only to the Army, Navy, 
and other branches of the government. 
With the lapse of time, critical industries 
and colleges and universities were included 
in the list of agencies supplied with the 
names of registrants upon request. 

These developments have led to the 
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decision on the part of the Roster to con- 
tinue not only this register of talent, but 
to develop a file of applicants available 
for positions in scientific and specialized 
fields. In this file we have the applica- 
tions of persons qualified for research and 


Brotherhood Week 


The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews announces the Thirteenth Annual ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Week, February 17 
24, 1946, with the theme, “In Peace as in 
War—Teamwork."’ Schools, colleges, and 
community organizations are urged by the 
Conference to share in this observance. 

The President of the United States makes 
the following appeal: 


The White House 
Washington 

The armies of the United Nations won a 
conclusive victory over the forces of tyranny 
which exploited racial and religious hatred to 
divide the world and destroy freedom. The 
ideal of democracy is a society in which each 
secks the truth in his own way and all are 
united by understanding and mutual need. 
The good world of the future must be built on 
the ssa lors of the recognition of the dig- 
nity and rights of each individual, whatever 
his race, creed, or national background. 

Among all the nations the United States 
stands as the exemplar of a people grown 
great through this liberty. Now, as never 
before, we as a people are called upon to 
demonstrate with even greater brilliance the 
glory of our freedom. It is the light which 
alone can guide the future of mankind into 
the ways peace. 

Within our own borders we are facing the 
huge task of reconversion. This is a job of 
such magnitude that it can be done well only 
as all of us work together. The teamwork of 
the Armed Forces won the war. The spirit of 
teamwork should extend to our national life. 
As we united for victory, we must unite for 

ace. Let our aim be “In Peace as in War— 
esas a 

Because I believe that the health of our 
democracy draws its strength from the wells 
of deep spiritual understanding, I am happy 
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teaching in colleges and universities , 
well as applicants available for positigg 
in industry or government. Higher edy:, 
tional institutions are invited to use ¢ 
Roster file as a source for recruitmen; » 
qualified personnel. 


to join with the National Conferenc 
Christians and Jews in calling upon our peop 
to observe Brotherhood Week from Februz; 
17 to 24, 1946. I hope that in every con 
munity throughout the country our px 
will meet together to rejoice in the greatn: 
of the land which belongs to all of us and: 

ledge themselves to the continuance of thy 
loos ty which will unite our country ast 
leader of peace and the happy home of all ov 
citizens. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Harry Trumay 





Negro High Schools 


Many Negro High schools markedly ix- 
proved their standards according to the 194 
1945 report of the Commission on Secondan 
Schools of the Association of Colleges an’ 


of accredited high schools for Negroes 
Texas, for example, increased from 25 to 14 
in the ten-year period ending in 1938; from 
1928-1939 the accredited schools increased « 
number from 54 to 156 in North Carolin 
from 15 to 60 in Virginia, from 16 to Ws 
Kentucky, and from 14 to 57 in Tennesse: 
There are, however, certain factors whi 
retard progress. 

According to the Foreword of the report 


One of the greatest needs of Negro educ 
tion in the 11 states of the southern regio 
is an increase in the number and qualit) 
the high schools available to Negro chu 
dren. The Commission on Secondat 
Schools is concerned with the quality ‘ 
service rendered by these schools as well # 
with their quality as measured by the stat 
and malonal accreditment standards. . 

The effort to meet accreditment requit 
ments involves such items as additional 40 
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} better trained teachers, increased teachers’ 
salaries, additional physical facilities for 
libraries and science classrooms, regular 
and prescribed annual appropriations for 

i library book collections, better school 
plants, and classrooms for enough teachers 
to permit the teacher load to come within 
the reasonable requirements of accreditment 
standards. All of these items call for in- 


rvit Agronautics Administration figures 
show that 96 per cent of colleges and 
iversities in the United States recognize 
ronautics as an elective science, and half of 
ese accept it as a laboratory science for 
Gollege entrance requirements. At least 399 
@f the institutions of higher education are 
ering academic work in aviation or related 
co according to an Air Press Service re- 
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ase. 
During the school year 1944-1945, avia- 
Bon courses offered in the colleges and univer- 
ties ranged from a four-to-five-year study 
b acronautical engineering to special summer 
ork for elementary teachers. About half of 
he pupils in the 28,000 American secondary 
hools, with a total enrollment of 6,000,000, 
ve access tO aviation instruction. An e¢sti- 
ated one-sixth of this group will be seniors 
pected to graduate at the close of the 1945- 
646 term, many of whom will follow avia- 
on study in college. 
Sixteen states and the District of Columbia, 
presenting more than 50 per cent of the 
opulation of the United States, have for- 
bulated comprehensive high school aviation 
ograms to meet peacetime needs with the 
sistance of the Aviation Education Divi- 
on of the CAA, which is working with 
her states on similar projects. Certain 
hools in every state in the union have well- 
veloped programs of aviation education, 
ith varying degrees of support from the 
ate educational authorities. 
In addition, a majority of the 20,000,000 
mary and intermediate grade school pupils 
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creased financial support from local and 
state local school fale. cca 

Any casual observation of the facts re- 
garding the financial support of Negro 
schools and all caneaieel studies of the 
situation indicate that public sentiment 
must be changed in many localities if the 
Negro high schools are to make steady 
progress toward accreditment. 


Training in Aeronautical Occupations 


in the country will be taught about aviation 
and its social effects as a method of moderniz- 
ing their regular studies. 

In connection with the secondary school 
and college aviation education program, 
more than $38,000,000 worth of aircraft 
equipment has been turned over to non-profit 
schools throughout the United States since 
October, 1944, in an Army Air Forces project 
serving as a test operation for the larger 
education program still to come. An addi- 
tional large number of obsolete aircraft in- 
struments, engines, and complete airplanes 
will be made available to schools during the 
mext several months, according to the Air 
Technical Service Command. The surplus 
planes and equipment are used in vocational 
training and aeronautical engineering courses 
as well as in social study courses in elementary 
and secondary schools to emphasize the 
place of aviation in the post-war world. 

The list of organizations promoting avia- 
tion-education projects includes the Aviation 
Education Division of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration; Air-Age Education Re- 
search, sponsored by American Airlines; 
School and College Service, sponsored by 
United Air Lines; Air Age Education, Inc.; 
the Aviation Education Foundation; Civil 
Air Patrol; Educational Service of Pan 
American World Airways; Air Age Educa- 
tion Congress, sponsored by the University 
of Denver; Civil Air Patrol League; National 
Aeronautic Association; Boy Scouts of 
America; Academy of Model Acronautics; 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
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the recently created Air Power League; Aero- 
nautical Training Society; Army Air Forces; 
Institute of the Acronautical Sciences; and 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 

Flight scholarships have been established 
recently by several state and local units of the 
Civil Air Patrol. Funds are raised by con- 
tributions from individuals and business firms 


Career Castles in the Sky 


POST-WAR JOBS IN AVIATION OCCUPATIONS 


ORE THAN EVER young America is 
dreaming of a career in aviation. The 
brilliant war record in the air and the prom- 
ised expansion of post-war flying quicken the 
desire to find a job in this thrilling young 
industry. 

What are the actual job prospects? The 
wing-minded boy or girl and his counselor 
may well ponder the sober facts and figures 
marshalled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ' 

There may be 100,000 new jobs for flight 
personnel and other aviation technicians 
within five years after the end of the war. 
Theremayeven be additional jobs—unskilled, 
semiskilled, clerical, and managerial—with 
air lines, airports, and related services. But 
there is an oversupply of trained personnel 
available. The Armed Forces had nearly a 
million trained aviation personnel ‘‘exclusive 
of men in the regular Navy and of civilian 
employees. This does not mean, however, 
that in all skilled aviation occupations 
trained personnel secking work will exceed 
employment opportunities by more than 10 
tol. The ratio of prospective jobs to Armed 
Forces personnel with related occupational 
specialties is much smaller in some occupa- 
tions than in others, and by no means all Air- 
Forces officers and enlisted men expect to stay 
in the field of aviation after the war.”’ 

1 Employment Opportunities in Aviation Occupations. Part 
1. Postwar Employment Outlook. Bulletin No. 837-1. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


rg ae = of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
ce, Washington 25, D.C. Ten cents. 
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interested in promoting aviation educatio, 
Financial grants are also being made ; 






















colleges and schools by interested perso; 
groups, and concerns. Recently the Glenn| 
Martin Aircraft Company gave $1,7000, 
to the University of Maryland for educatig, 
and research in aeronautical engineering. 


The relation of labor supply and labor ¢; 
mand can be broken down by occupations 

Airplane Pilots. Before VE Day thete wer 
about 200,000 pilots in the Armed Force 
The maximum number of civilian pilots est: 
mated as needed in the fifth post-war year 
only 32,000. These figures do not take int 
account the differing qualifications for civi: 
ian pilot jobs and the number of pilots wh 
may switch to a different field of work afte 
the war. However, there would seem tok 
few employment openings except for veterar 
with reenstatement rights, in the next yes 
or two. For non-scheduled commercial aviz 
tion services and flying schools there wil] 
probably be many more men available tha| 
jobs. 

Flight Engineers, Navigators, and Fiigh 
Radio Operators. There will be even few 
post-war opportunities for these men than fo 
pilots. The most optimistic estimate on per 
sonnel needed five years after the war is 1,20 
flight engineers, 500 navigators, 900 flight 
radio operators. The Armed Forces personne 
included 60,000 flight engineers and mechat- 
ics, 35,000 navigators, and more than 50,0 
flight radio operators. 

Stewards and Stewardesses. These jobs maj 
be found only with the commercial air line: 
All but one of the domestic lines use womet}, 
in this service. In international operations 
however, the majority of the stewards at 
men. Within five years after the war, expat 
sion in employment in domestic service is ¢st 
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ated at 2,700 to 6,700 above present levels— 
ade 400 to 5,700 in domestic lines, and 300 to 

“TSons R000 in international lines. For the latter 
lenn | Bapbs there are available about 1,700 enlisted 
00, ght clerks and orderlies from the Armed 

yrces, who would doubtless receive special 
@osideration if they could fulfill other re- 
quirements, such as height, weight, and 
specific personal qualifications. 

Maintenance Personnel. The oversupply of 
ftained personnel in this field is tremendous. 
The potential labor force, including those 
ffom the Armed Forces and factory workers, 
@tals 675,000, which is about 14 times 

eater than the largest number of mainte- 
fance jobs likely to be open within five years. 
A War Department's sample survey some 
Bonths ago showed that 15 per cent of AAF 
echanics were planning to seek aviation 
bbs after demobilization. This total of 
5,000 is still nearly double the estimated 
penings. 

Dispatchers, Meteorologists, Assistants. These 
bs are with the air lines only. Post-war 
mployment prospects are not good. The 
eatest number of new jobs estimated for the 
xt five years is 1,400. The Armed Forces 
ud 6,000 meteorologists, 18,000 weather ob- 
vers and technicians, 3,000 flight control 
ficers, and a smaller number of enlisted men. 
Radio Operators. The Armed Forces had 
}@out 100,000 men and women who were 
> thac| @Rilled in ground-to plane and flight opera- 

}@ons. There are thousands of others in other 
Fligh| @rvices such as the Signal Corps, Army 
ound Forces, etc. An Army survey of radio 
an fu} @perators indicated that about 22 per cent, or 
n per} @,000, would seek comparable post-war jobs. 
1,20) Bhe maximum expansion within the next five 













fewer 


flight} ars, including teletypists and radio tele- 
onne| One operators, is not likely to be more than 
char} 500. 
30,00) Since it is obvious that jobs in the above 
tegories would not provide employment for 
; may} @7¢N a major portion of the Armed Forces per- 
lines} Manel, there would be practically no open- 
comet} @gs for civilian youth. Some of the surplus 
rion) M@ Armed Forces aviation-trained personnel 
\s at} May find jobs in non-technicai positions— 
xpat} Micket and passenger agents, traffic representa- 
sesti{ Mves, Clerical workers, cargo handlers, and 


miskilled service men. With the expected 
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expansion in commercial flying, the increase 
in the number of airports, there would be 
more jobs open. The estimate of maximum 
total employment in the air transportation in- 
dustry is 160,000, the minimum 80,000, above 
the current level of 45,000 to $0,000. 

Thus, in spite of confident predictions of 
growth in post-war air transportation within 
the next few years, ‘‘the jobs available will 
be far too few to employ the tremendous 
numbers of veterans and others who will be 
secking this type of work.'’ The astute voca- 
tional counselor, therefore, will help the 
young aviation enthusiast to shift his career 
castles from the sky to firmer ground, to one 
of the many fields which offer opportunities 
for employment and a satisfying life work.— 


Annual Bucknell Conference 


“Guidance and Character Education"’ 
the subject of a panel discussion at the after- 
noon session of the Bucknell University Con- 
ference on education, Lewisburg, Pa., Novem- 
ber 16. Discussion leader was Robert T. 
Stoner, State Supervisor, OIGS. Discussants 
were Agnes K. Garrity, Supervisor of Special 
Education, Cambria County; Philip L. Harri- 
man, Professor of Psychology, Bucknell! Uni- 
versity; Mary Alice Laird, Counselor, Fur- 
ness Junior High School, Philadelphia; Louis 
E. McKee, Guidance Director, Goshen, New 
York, Central School; W. Milton Roy, 
Supervising Principal, Towanda. 

“Guidance in the Elementary School’’ and 
““Guidance in the Secondary School’’ were 
discussed by Robert C. Taber, Director of 
Counseling, Philadelphia Public Schools, and 
Evan W. Ingram, Director of Instruction, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

At four o'clock ‘‘Effective Living in the 
Atomic Age"’ was broadcast in a Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, featuring Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank of the AFL; John P. Roche, National 
Association of Manufacturers; David R. 
Perry, Special Deputy Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania; and Gordon Poteat, Pastor 
of the Lewisburg Baptist Church. 

““Character Education in the Schools’ 
discussed at the evening session by President 
Herbert L. Spencer, Bucknell University, and 


was 


was 
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D. Montford Melchior, Principal of the High 
School, Girard College. 

This twentieth annual conference was the 
joint project of the Bucknell Department of 
Education and school administrators in the 
area. For several years the teachers of 
Northumberland County have attended the 
conference as part of their annual teachers’ in- 
stitute. The program chairman for the con- 
ference was Frank P. Davis, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Bucknell University. 


Institute Features Guidance 


At the annual Teachers’ Institute in Bergen 
County, New Jersey, one section was devoted 
to educational, vocational, and social ad- 
justment. Prof. Donald Super of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, discussed the 
topic: ‘New Tools Resulting from Army and 
Navy Programs.’’ Dorothy Waldo Phillips 
of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, talked on assist- 
ing youth in social adjustment, demonstra- 
ting the teaching of behavior by means of a 
puppet. A panel discussion on the subject of 
preparing youth for occupational adjustment 
was led by Gertrude Forrester, Director of 
Guidance, Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. Ex- 
hibits were arranged and mimeographed lists 
of new materials were distributed by the par- 
ticipants: Rose Stassi, Lodi; Alicia Smith, 
Englewood; Jeannette Pfeil, Teaneck; Ruth 
Savage, Leonia; and Isabel Capwell, North 
Arlington. 


Campus Notes 


The University of Detroit College of Engi- 
neering offers veterans temporary two-year 
curricula leading to the Technician Certifi- 
cate. The short, intensive course trains tech- 
nical assistants or aides to professional engi- 
meers in aeronautical, architectural, chemical, 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 
Entrance requirements are high school gradu- 
ation or equivalent. Students successfully 
completing the course may receive credit in 
the regular five-year engineering curricula 
leading to a degree. 


The University of Rochester and Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Company sponsor five 
$1,500 science scholarships, open to students 
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in nearly 3,000 high schools and Preparator 


schools. This is the third year of the com 


tition. Finalists in the contest wil] go - 


Washington, D. C., for final tests and inte. 


views, where they are entertained for ry 
days with all expenses paid. 


G.I. Bill and Study Abroad 











More than 1,000 veterans have inquire 
from the Veterans Administration aboy 
study in foreign universities under the G| 


Bill. That bill makes no provisions for traps. 
portation overseas; VA has no machinery fy 
making monthly subsistence payments overd 
seas. Furthermore, living costs in France ap; 
other countries would be so high that ty 


veteran could not subsist on his allotment 
The Veterans Administration is consider; 


ranged. 
monthly payments to G.I.’s might be mad 
by embassies and consulates. The pendin 
surplus property-scholarship _ legislatio 
might be adjusted to make supplementary 
payments to finance foreign study for G1. 
Or foreign governments might provide lodg 


ing and transportation at reduced rates fy 


American students in partial exchange for su 
plus property they acquire. If a program 


foreign study becomes feasible, accreditei 


universities will be selected from a master |i: 
which the Veterans Administration is nov 
compiling, reports the New York Times. 


N.E.A. To Meet 


The Department of Supervision and Cu 
riculum Development, NEA, will hold its as 
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nual spring meeting at the Statler Hotel, & 


Louis, March 21-23, 1946. Group discuff 


sions, general sessions, working commit 
meetings, and informal gatherings # 
planned. The general theme will be provi: 
ing better schools for children and youth 


today. All educators interested in instrug 
tional development in today’s schools arc uf 


vited to attend. 


Returned veterans may train for fire 0 
police work at the University of Cincinna 
under a program jointly sponsored with & 
city. There are no residence requirements. 
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_ boule NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1944. A Man- 
xe m! of Current Facts, Statistics and General 





Bformation Concerning Negroes in the 
WBnited States. Compiled and Edited by 
Blorence Murray. Current Reference Publica- 
. Bons, New York, N. Y. The Progressive 
ess, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 283. $3.50. 
| The 1944 edition of The Negro Handbook cov- 
sa two-year period. Henceforth the Hand- 
vk is to appear annually. Its aim is ‘‘to 
esent current factual information concern- 
g Negroes in the United States in a concise 
ingiand handy medium and, in so doing, to give 
@picture of the status of this racial group in 
erican life.""* 
The Handbook admirably accomplishes its 
rpose and offers data on some 24 areas of 
egro life. Some of these are: A chronologi- 
| listing of the events for the years 1942 and 
43, Population Statistics, Education, Hous- 
g ee in World War II, in Govern- 
nt and Politics, Crime, and Agriculture. 
The Handbook should be of general interest 
all Americans, dealing as it does with the 
bird largest population group in the United 
ates. An historical perspective as well as 
isformation on the life of the Negro in recent 
ars can be obtained from The Handbook. 
} More important to educators is the specific 
terest much of the material affords. The 
tion on Education lists Negro schools. 
ata are supplied regarding enrollment, 
cegiachers, facilities, and property value. Sta- 
tics on illiteracy also appear. Even more 
cifically, the teacher of English will find 
¢ sections dealing with books by and about 
gtoes (Adult and Juvenile), and Press and 
riodicals worth while. For the History or 
cial Studies teacher the section on World 
ar II will provide information that cannot 
found in the average textbook. 
> anf To na working in the field of Intercul- 
al Education the book will be stimulating. 
fhe the Socio-economist, the sections on Hous- 
g, Crime, Civil Rights, Civilian Riots, 











































” From the Foreword. 
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ly r Books Reviewed 1 y 


Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 








Health, and Vital Statistics (to mention only 
a few) will be challenging 
Of greatest interest to the readers of Occu- 


PATIONS will be the sections on Labor, Indus- 
try, and The Professions, pages 195 to 215 
Numerical and occupational gains are shown 


While the shift into a higher occupational 
level is not large in numbers, it is significant 
to the vocational! counselor. Uni ember- 
ship increases are also presented. The tables 
are well constructed and, in one instance, at 
least, are more revealing than those of the 
Handbook published by the Department of 
Labor,” since the data are broken down for 
White—Negro, Male and Female 

For fe src purposes the information on 
education in general will be helpful. Nursing 
Schools (Negro and White that admit 
Negroes) are listed: libraries that admit 
Negroes for training; and Southern States 
that have public library facilities (placement 
for students who wish to work in the South) 
are presented. Organizations that will co- 
operate with and aid the counselor in work- 
ing on Negroemployment problems are listed, 


by cities. The omen agencies that 
offer financial aid to exceptional students are 
mentioned. 


Population shifts, as shown by the popula- 
tion statistics, present vocational counselors 
with problems heretofore unknown. This is 
particularly true of the Far West and North- 
west. The Negro Handbook will help them to 
understand the background of some of their 
problems. 

The 1944 volume follows the pattern of the 
1942 edition in form and style. Naturally 
greater emphasis is given to World War II in 
the latter volume. Unfortunately, the 1944 
volume does not contain a Table of Contents. 
However, the divisions between the major 
subjects are clearly marked and the index is 
comprehensive. 

* Occupational Data for Counselors: A Handbook of Census 
Information. Selected for use in Guidance Bulletin No. 
817. U.S. Dept. of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
cooperation with the Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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Since current material on the Negro is scat- 
tered among many publications, Miss Murray 
has done a great service in preparing this 
original and useful volume. Although the 
Editor makes no attempt to analyze or evalu- 
ate the facts and figures, the reader can profit- 
ably doso. Both the 1942 and 1944 editions 
will add functional information to the coun- 
selor's equipment. The sources of the infor- 
mation are accurate and authoritative.— 
Jeanne H. Barsour, Graduate Student, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SO- 
CiETY. Report of the Harvard Committee, 
Paul H. Buck, Chairman. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 267. $2.00. 

President James B. Conant was a distin- 
guished chemist before he became the chief 
administrative officer of Harvard University. 
After he had been made president of this noted 
university, the National Education Associa- 
tion appointed him to the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, where he became deeply 
conscious of the importance of the millions of 
young people who grow up annually to par- 
ticipate in American life, but who have not 
had a chance to obtain “higher education”’ at 
Harvard, or at any other college. Under the 
leadership of President Conant, the Harvard 
Corporation set aside $60,000 to finance a 
committee of ten members of the faculty as- 
signed to study ‘“The Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society.’ This volume 
reports their findings. 

Members of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, being especially consciouw: 
of the fundamental necessity that each young 
person in a free society should have full op- 
portunity to understand his own interests, 
attitudes, abilities, and aptitudes, and re- 
membering the prominent part played by cer- 
tain Harvard University instructors in the 
early days of the ‘vocational guidance move- 
ment,"’ will probably be disappointed when 
they read this report. The point of view 
throughout the report is that information of 
a given type contains within itself certain 
dclaine power to change those who acquire it. 
The chief problem of the committee seems to 
have been concerned with selecting the body 
of information which all young citizens of a 
free society should acquire. Little considera- 
tion has been given to the possibility that the 
social attitudes, moral judgments, ethical 
ideals, and habits needed by all citizens in a 


free society may be developed through simi|;, 
experiences, even though the specific fac, 
and skills acquired may differ wilde in tern 
of the varied interests and abilities of the 
dividuals. 

The term, general education, “‘is used ; 
indicate that part of a student’s whole educ. 
tion which looks first of all to his life as a r-. 
sponsible human being and citizen; while th: 
term, special education, indicates that part 
which looks to the student's competence jp 
some occupation." This distinction is car. 
ried over by the committee into its statement 
of the general purpose of education. ‘Th, 
aim of education should be to prepare an indj- 
vidual to become an expert both in some pur. 
ticular vocation or art and in the general ar 
of the free man and the citizen.”’ One of th 
problems which everyone must face repeat. 
edly in modern American life is the selection 
of experts in various needed services. “From 
this point of view, the aim of general educ:- 
tion may be defined as that of providing the 
broad critical sense by which to recognix 
competence in any field."’ One of the weak- 
nesses of this report is that no realistic pro- 
gtam is proposed for this phase of general 
education. Skill in the selection of exper 
doctors, plumbers, repairmen, or lawyers doe 
not incl as a magic result of reading cer. 
tain books or taking certain subject-matter 
courses. 

Although this report overlooks the univer. 
sal need of each young person to understand 
the vocational significance of his own equip 
ment of abilities, aptitudes, and interests, it 
does declare that ‘‘the problem of advising i 
one of the most difficult of those with which 
a college administration is faced."’ ‘‘The 
faculty member is not often qualified to give 
advice on questions relating to job placement, 
which are commonly dealt with by a - 
ment office, and teachers generally prefer t0 
leave psychiatric problems to a trained met 
cal officer."’ ‘‘But the general advisory func 
tion is most effectively performed when « 
follows naturally and directly out of thos 
relations which are a part of the educationa 
procedure.’’ It appears that the members 0! 
the Harvard Committee are willing to agret 
intellectually that a student's emotional a0¢ 
vocational life are important factors to cot 
sider in his general education, but they at 
apparently unable to offer any concrete sug 
gestions with regard to what to do abou 
these factors. While the phychiatrist and th 


(Please turn to page 313) 
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HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR FREE 


COPIES OF 


EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS 








No. 1. How Tests Can Improve Your Schools No. 9. Identifying the Difficulties in Learn- 
ing Arithmetic 
, to Select Test 

ie Spee sett Fae No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Program 
No. 3. How to Conduct a Survey No. 11. Appraising Personality and Social 
No. 4. Administrative Use of Survey Results Adjustment 
No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Results No. 12. pnd Ps Se aueeneies fe Ponto “ 
No. 6. Basic Testing Program No. 13. Use of Standardized Tests in Correc- 
No. 7. Conducting High School Guidance tone! Institutions 

Programs No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence Tests 
No. 8. Planning the Elementary School Test- No. 15. Wocational Guidance for Junior and 

ing Program Senior High School Students 

(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Reaus« 
EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 
Report A. The Three-R's Save a School Sys- ReportC. Teachers and Students Improve 
tem Their Mental Health 

ReportB. A New Type Mental Test Solves ReportD. Arithmetic Fundamentals Test Re- 


Persistent Educational Problems 


sults in High Schools 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request 





INDUSTRIAL BULLETINS 


No. 1. 


How to Use Employment Tests—50c 


No. 2. Selecting Draftsmen and Blueprint Readers—25c 


No. 3 Selecting Clerical Workers—25c 


Write for descriptive catalog of standardized diagnostic tests 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 


Los Angeles 28, California 
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Announcing 
the first two boos 
of the 





a 


McGRAW- HILL 
PRACTICAL GUIDANCE SERIES 








Under the Consulting Editorship of 
FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Director of Admissions at the University of New Mexico 
Formerly Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance, U. S. Office of Education 


It is the aim of this Series to present books which illustrate techniques applicable to couns. 


lors, teachers, administrators, and supervisors, as well as to suggest practices useful in|} 


initiating or developing guidance programs. All illustrations offered are now actually 
being used or have been in operation in schools having good guidance programs. Thes 
are really ‘‘how-to-do” books and have value for both the experienced and non-experienced 
members of the school staff in the field of guidance. The fields and contents covered in 





the Series are the result of a survey of outstanding individuals in the fields of guidance. 


Guidance Practices 
At Work 


By Clifford E. Erickson, Professor of Education and 
Director, Institute of Counseling,Testing and Guidance, 
Michigan State College, and Marion Crosley Happ, 
Teacher of Remedial Reading and Counselor. 


Counseling Techniques | 
in Adult Education | 


By Paul E. Klein, Director of Adult Education, Sa 
Diego City Schools, and Ruth E. Moffitt, Counselor 
San Diego Evening High School and San Diego Junior 
College. 


A valuable guide and source book fo 
teachers, administrators and counselors 
Presents a wealth of practical material based 
on experience and techniques found to 
most successful in counseling adults. Specific 
suggestions for orientation, personal inter- 
views, individual inventory, etc. $2.00. 


Emphasizing guidance in action, this book 
describes specific practices carried on in 
schools as part of their guidance programs, 
and includes materials drawn from many 
types and levels of education and from all 
parts of the country. Includes a wealth of 
suggestions for checking guidance practices. 


$3.25. 


McGRAW -HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 310) 


jacement officer have real functions to per- 
ce an academic adviser will never be able 
to serve the individual student's general edu- 
tation needs effectively so long as he confines 
himself to “‘advice’’ with regard to which 
kourses come next in the curriculum. 

Perhaps the most important result of this 
kommittee’s work is that a certain number of 
Harvard professors learned something about 
hich school students, especially that ‘‘in- 

tead of looking forward to college, three- 
ourths of the students now look forward 
irectly to work."’ Certainly the first half of 
he report is more generally valuable than the 
_— half. The most conservative and edu- 
ationally unsound section is the one on Eng- 
ish in the secondary schools. This section 
Doweliedle relationship to the thinking of the 
committee expressed in preceding pages, or to 
the facts with regard to how children learn to 
read, write, and speak their native language. 
While the report as a whole may not justify 
he eager expectations of many readers, it is 
mportant as an evidence that even college 
rofessors can, if they face the facts open- 
nindedly, recognize the importance of edu- 
ating all the people.—M. R. Trasus, Dean, 
School of Education, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
ege; and President, NVGA. 


CUPATIONAL INFORMATION. By 
arroll L. Shartle. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
946. Pp. 325. $4.65. 

“Occupational information as used in this 
olume includes accurate and usable informa- 
ion about jobs and occupations. It also in- 
ludes information about industries and proc- 
sses in so far as such information is directly 
elated to jobs. Occupational information 
ncludes pertinent and usable facts about 

bccupational trends and supply and demand 
bf labor.” 

This book is essentially a manual on how 
tional information and how 
ouse it. Itis in the form of a textbook, pro- 
viding for students and instructors the usual 
ids of questions or exercises and selected sup- 
plementary readings at the end of each chap- 
er. It is not to be read as a narrative, but to 
be used as a guide ir acquiring skill in voca- 
ional counseling ot personnel work. The 
uthor emphasizes repeatedly that this skill 
s acquired by actual participation in develop- 
——— information and in using it. 

he introductory chapter outlines briefly 
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the uses of occupational information, and 
then defines some terms to be used in later 
chapters. A position is a group of tasks per- 
formed by one person. A job is a group of 
similar positions in a single establishment 
An occupation is a group of similar jobs found 
in several establishments. The second chap- 
ter, ‘Obtaining Occupational Information, 
describes procedures in job analysis, lists nine 
pointers to be kept in mind, and presents 
samples of forms used in job analysis. Other 
procedures discussed are the questionnaire 
survey and the personal survey. Chapter 
three describes jobs and occupations and 
gives ten helpful suggestions for preparing de- 
scriptive materials for many different pur- 
poses. Many illustrations of actual descrip- 
tions are included. There are discussions of 
occupational abstracts, briefs, monographs, 
textbooks, and bulletins. Fourteen steps or 
methods for evaluating published occupa- 
tional information are itemized, and the 
chapter ends with an extensive though se- 
lected list of occupational information. For 
many this will be one of the more valuable 
features of the book. These first three chap- 
ters deal chiefly with the obtaining and 
preparation of information. 

he later chapters explain the nature and 
use of available occupational information 
Chapter four concludes with brief descrip- 
tions of the point system and the factor com- 
parison and ranking methods for classifying 
jobs, but the main body of the chapter is de- 
voted to descriptions of the Census classifica- 
tion, the Occupational Dictionary, and the Con- 
vertability List of Occupations. The next chap- 
ter is given wholly to using the Occupational 
Dictionary. The author opens the chapter by 
a discussion of stumbling blocks in using the 
Dictionary and ends by reproducing seven 
practice sheets developed to train users. The 
next two chapters are on ‘‘occupationa! fami- 
lies,"” and ‘‘entry fields of work,"’ both re- 
lated to the Dictionary. 

The chapter entitled ‘Military to Civilian 
Occupations"’ is timely but, of course, prob- 
ably dated. Moreover, this reviewer, in his 
experience of counseling veterans, pas! 
limited comparatively, has not found Special 
Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian 
Jobs as helpful as enthusiasts had hoped 
Men often could not be assigned to military 
duty in an occupation of their choice, and 
many had no mature choice. The experience 
then is often not a valid indication of the 
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NOW— the book for which you have been waiting| 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


ITS MEANING AND APPLICATION 
BY CARROLL L. SHARTLE, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology and Secre- 


tary, Personal Research Board, Ohio State University; 
Division of Occupational Analysis, War Manpower Commission; 


formerly, Chief, 
Asst. 


Psychologist, Member Educational Staff, Milwaukee Electric Railway and 


Light Company. 


Based on 10 Years’ Experience in the 
Most Extensive Job Analysis Ever Made! 





Over 20,000 establishments and more than 100,000 workers co- 
operated with the author and his associates in compiling, process- 


ing, and preparing occupational information. 











CCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
puts the spotlight on such pertinent 
topics as—Patterns of Occupations; Classi- 
fications; Job Analysis; Handicapped 
Workers; Occupational Families; Military 
to Civilian Occupations; Entry Fields of 


Work. 


Valuable for the Experienced 
or Inexperienced Worker 


This is the first book devoted exclusively to 
occupational information—what it is, what 
it is for, and what it can accomplish in 
trained hands. 


The novice will find a wealth of on-the-job 
problems, together with explicit directions 
to make the programs successful. 


Experienced workers will find it an accurate, 
comprehensive reference with much stimu- 
lating material. 


No other volume offers as much up-to-date, 
authoritative information! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


* Introduction 

* Obtaining Occupational Information 

* Describing Jobs and Occupations 

* Classifying Jobs and Occupations 

* Using the Dictionary 

* Occupational Families 

* Entry Fields of Work 

* Military to Civilian Occupations 

* Jobs for the Handicapped 

* Current and Future Occupational Opportunities 


Send for your 10 Days’ 
FREE EXAMINATION COPY TODAY 
304 pages, 6x 9, Cloth Binding $4.65 


| PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. (Dept. M-509) 

| 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

| Send me for free examination a copy of OC 

| CUPATIONAL INFORMATION by Shartle. | 

| Atthe end of 10 days | will either return the book | 
or send you $4.65, plus 10c for postage and pack: | 


| * (If remittance ‘accompanies your order, we will || 
Money || 


y the postage and packing charge. 
re if you are not satisfied.) 


Pi scchootoos shubens State & Zone No.....-: 


SPECIAL Price, Terms, and Discount to Educational Institutions. 
Check here if ordering with view to adoption. ( ) 
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(Continued from page 313) 
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vilian occupation to be followed, but this 
yperience es in making a choice. 
The chapter on ‘‘industries and patterns of 
cupations’’ describes job patterns, of which 
e war industry manning tables are ex- 
aples. In the chapter on “‘jobs for the 
idicapped,”” the chief features are the 
ysician's at panne prescription and the 
nysical demands approach. The eleventh 
d final chapter discusses *‘current and future 
cupational opportunities."’ In this are 
und interesting charts based on data from 
e Bureau of Labor Statistics. These, how- 
er, will soon become out of date. Never- 
eless, the use of this type of data is illus- 
ated. Also presented is the nature and use 
Labor Market Information for United States 
ployment Service Counseling, particularly 
rea Statements. This final chapter con- 
udes with nine warnings or suggestions for 
ing employment information, emphasizing 
at it must be used intelligently. 
The author has had a large share in prepar- 
ng the information in the Occupational Dic- 
onary and other publications, and thus is 
uite competent to discuss these materials in 
volume that will be an important textbook 
br introducing students to this essential area 
f preparation for all forms of personnel work 
r counseling. Academic vocational coun- 
lors have commonly been woefully weak in 
is preparation. This inadequate prepara- 
ion has been partly due to the fact that the 
formation was not available. This book 
elps to make it available and provide gui- 
ance in its use. It will be a valuable manual 
Iso for workers in employment offices, coun- 
lors in veterans’ advisory services, and for 
hany others. It might have been more 
aluable to those in any one group if written 
pecifically for them, but any loss in specifi- 
ty is doubtless compensated for by its more 
KXtensive service in being helpful to a wide 
ariety of readers.—Bruce V. Moors, Head, 
Vepartment of Psychology, The Pennsylvania 
tate College. 
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HE VETERAN AND HIS FUTURE JOB. 
Py James H. Bedford. Society for Occupa- 
ional Research, Ltd., Los Angeles, 1946. 
Pp. 263. $3.50. 

This publication is sub-titled, “‘A Guide- 
book for the Veteran.’’ In the preface, the 
uthor warns against the idea that the use of 
tomic energy will revolutionize the occupa- 
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tional world in a few years. He believes that 
the basic occupational pattern will probably 
remain the same, being only gradually modi- 
fied. Another sound idea he presents is that 
vocational guidance of veterans is not an 
event but a process in which the veteran 
must take an active part, the author's book 
being only an aid for the work of the voca- 
tional counselor who, in turn, helps in the 
making of self-decisions. 

The contents of this book may be classified 
under the following headings 

I. Introductory material 
civilian again’’ and the veteran's rights under 
the law, including a list of benefits provided 
by various states and a classified list of types 
of benefits together with the names of agen- 
cies handling them. 31 pages . 

II. Individual analysis: analyzing inter- 
ests and abilities, including a “‘vocational 


s 
ba 


“becoming a 


score card”’ and a “‘trait action record.’’ 1] 
pages. 
III. Information about occupations: a 


rather comprehensive treatment of the world 
of work by broad occupational groupings 
with specific occupations discussed under 
such headings as what the worker does, 
qualifications, training, promotion, income, 
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and the like. The headings vary with the 
occupation treated. 190 pages. 

IV. Information about occupations 
‘*abroad"’: defined areas are the Pacific North- 
west, the Southwest, Alaska, and Latin 
America. 7 pages. 

V. Information about opportunities for 
disabled veterans: a discussion of oppor- 
tunities for the “‘nervously’’ as well as the 

hysically wounded with jobs in industry, 
eon household repair shop, fish 
farming and commercial fishing, and fur 
farming especially singled out. 11 pages. 

VI. How to geta joband keep it: informa- 
tion on how to obtain a job, what to take for 
an interview, how to write a letter of appli- 
cation, and the like. 8 pages. 

Occasional statements may be questioned, 
depending on the point of view. ‘‘The 
veteran is not an N.P. case.’" Undoubtedly, 
there are N.P. cases who perhaps need both 

rsonal and vocational counsel. “‘Remem- 
oo it is the faculty that make the institution, 
not the building or equipment, although 
these, too, are important."’ There are those 
who may say that the purpose for which an 
institution was founded sl om the institution 
or that the student, speaking categorically, 
makes the institution. The phraseology 
““square pegs in square holes’’ presumes a per- 
fect fit which the reviewer thought had been 
a discarded notion in the light of the fact that 
both individual and occupation make changes 
in each other when brought into juxtaposi- 
tion. ‘Determine your vocational interests’’ 
seems to presume that vocational interests 
can be determined at a given time for all time 
when the truth is that they are tremendous] 
dynamic particularly in the growing individ- 
ual. ‘“‘Today it is possible to measure al- 
most every type of aptitude and ability’’ pre- 
supposes a precision of testing instruments 
extant not entirely warranted by the facts. 
The reviewer prefers the word “‘estimate’’ to 
““measure."" However, the author is more 
realistic when he adds that they are helpful 
when administered and interpreted by compe- 
tent vocational counselors. 

With reference to the information about 
occupations, the all-important question of its 
accuracy, recency, aad laguna arises. 
The author's reading references and his past 
work with this type of material suggest that 
he has been rather thorough in gathering and 
checking data. It is hoped that this is the 
case. The information appears to be well 
up-to-dateness, 


written, fairly bristles wit 
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a 


and is factual without being “‘dry."’ The. 
appears to be need for at least mentionip, 
occupations related to many of those und. 
discussion. A few interesting sidelights »; 
the following: At least two comparatiy 
recent vocations are treated: those of ¢} 
flight engineer (aerial engineer in the j94 
supplement of the Dictionary of Occupation; 
Titles) and the production illustrator 
found in the supplement). He does nor 

a consideration of such realistic occupati 
as the laundry worker, waiter, elevator o; 
erator, and many others of similar skill ley. 
So far as this reviewer could determine, mos 
of the basic occupations are analyzed. 

Sixteen full-page illustrations lend color: 
this informative book. Ofespecial help to: 
reader is the list for further reading found ; 
the end of each chapter. Unfortunate; 
some of the titles are not dated. There is 
chart which compares the percentag 
workers in each of the major occuparti 
groupings with the vocational choices 
high school students. 

None of the criticisms appears especial! 
serious in the light of the fact that the bo 
is intended for the lay reader, namely, « 
veteran. He will unquestionably obr 





background information from it which 
turn, will aid him in making intelligent 
cisions with the help of a vocational cour- 
selor.—Lesrer N. ReckTeNwa.p, Vocations 
Appraiser, Veterans Advisement Unit, College 
the City of New York. 


Caliver, Ambrose. Postwar Education 
Negroes—Educational Implications of Arm 
Data and Experiences of Negro Veterans an 
War Workers. Washington, D. C., U. §| 
Office of Education, 1945. Pp. 72. Free 

Section I reports a conference sponsored by the U.S 
Office of Education which considered the problems of the 
Negro veterans and war worker and the responsibility «! 
schools and community agencies. Other sections dea 
with background and characteristics of Negro veterao: 
and war workers, counseling procedures, and implication: 
ew action. An Appendix furnishes addition 
aids. 


Sherman, Marsden A. Some Principles fr 
Evaluating Shorthand Systems. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia Universit) 
1945. Pp. 70. $1.25. 


using statistical formulas the author attempts © 
evaluate 14 systems of shorthand. His results are of 10 
terest to vocational counselors since there are more tha 
400,000 students of shorthand a year who have to choos: 
among the various systems, each of which makes claim 
for high efficiency. 
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Western 1939 
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Pres., James McKee, 601 West 115th Sereet, N.Y.C. 

Sec., Phoebe Goff, Apt. 55, 63 Hamilton Terrace,N.Y.C. 
Pres., Elizabeth Brown, Rye High School, Rye 

Sec., Sarah Palm, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M. Madison, Oxford Orphanage, Raleigh 

Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Reeve l 

Pres., T. W. Wood, 3749 Norwich Lane, Cincinnati 

Sec., Margaret E. Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., Franklin R. Bemisderfer, Fairmount Jr. High School, Cleveland 

Sec., Mary H. Kerr, Garfield Heights High School, Garfield Heights, Ohio 

Pres., Ray Deardorff, Evergreen Rd., Toledo 

Sec., Elizabeth Auferheide, 339 Batavia St., Toledo 

Pres., Carl H. Ferguson, 220 N. E. Beech St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 

Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Terence Reagan, 16 E. 10th Sereet, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres, M. L. Yinger, William Penn Sr. High School, York 

Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Pres., Walter Benton — 116 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Sec., Helen C. Markell, Counselor, Girls High School, 17th & Spring Garden Sts 
Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Lee E. Corter, High School, Springdale 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. No. 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 

Pres., Mary V. Bennett, 29 Huxley Ave., Providence 8 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 

See., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., J. E. Binns, Jr., Hume-Fogg Technical School, 700 Broadway, Nashville 3 
Sec., Elsie White, 2504 Westwood Ave., Nashville 5 


Pres., C. G. Dotson, 213 N. Bagley St., Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St. 
See., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 

Pres., Wallace E. Green, Burlington 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 
Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Leslie L. Chisholm, State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Sec., A. D. Whiteknack, Wapato, Wash. 

Pres., Marion McAllaster, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 
See., Lillian Hocking, Edison Vocational School, Seattle 22 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., oe ge 
Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 
Sec., George Pfeil, 879 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh 


Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 370 W. Virginia Street, Milwaukee 4 


Sec., Meta Oleman, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1016 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 


Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1945~-1946 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Gwsn- 
DOLEN ScHNEIDLER, Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garrerr Nyrwerps, 
Box 521, New City, N. Y.; Gsrrrupe Forrester, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division 
Chairman: Gertrupe Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Placement and Follow-up: Eprra Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Training: Leona C. Bucnwatp, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 


Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Luster J. Scurogrs, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosgrt Horpocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Rex B. Cunuirre, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: M. R. 
Trasug, School of Education, State College, Pa.; 
Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield 
Park, N. J.; Robert Hoppock, Washington — 
College, New York University; Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washing- 
ton D. C. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C 


Publicity: Cuantes F. Hupors, 10 Chestnut Street, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Radio: Miurpren S. Psacr, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Micprep M. Hiceman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuarman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwionr Barrp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; Marcarser E. Bennett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kurncuwer, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrest 
H. Kirxpatrice, Bethany College, Bethany, West 
Virginia 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kencuwer, Bd. 

of Educ., 228 N. alle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committe; E. L. Kancunen, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPraTions) 
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Branch: Witra Norris, YWCA, 17th & K Sts., W, 
ington, D. C. 


Professional: C. L. Snartie, Dept. of Psychology 0} 
State Univ., Columbus : 


Publications Committee: Frep C. Smrra, University 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: HH. D. Krrson, Teachers Coll 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Ropert Hoprocx, New York Univers: 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: Maxcaret E. Bennzrr, (j 


Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
Rehabilitation: Lzonarp M. Miutzsr, 152 Willow Ay 

Camp Hill, Pa. 
Special Committees 


Erbical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston Universi 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: He en E. Samunt, Gordon Jr. H. S., Was 
ington, D. C. 
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